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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


New  York. 


New  York. 


Virginia. 


^CHEBMEBBOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AGENCY. 

UIdest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

^  Established  IKM. 

8  East  Utr  Stkebt,  New  York. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  y. 

Regular  graduating.  College  preparatory,  university  prepar¬ 
atory,  and  optional  courses  for  young  women.  Forty-drstyear. 
$323.  CHARLES  F.  DOWD.  Ph.D.,  President. 

New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  girls. 

Pleases  thorn  who  value  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

MV.  C.  W.  Hawley,  A.M.,  Principal. 

^AS^INING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  8ing-Slng-on-the- 
Hudson.  Steam  beat  and  other  modern  Improve¬ 
ments.  One  hourfiomNew  York.  Pre^res  for  College, 
advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Par¬ 
son  ^  Musical  Director.  28th  year  begins  Sept.  18. 

Miss  cT.  C.  FULLER,  Principal. 

CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

and  Hudson  Klver  Institute,  at  Clavermck,  N.  Y.  A 
Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  healtbfol  location  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty^one  years  of  nninterropted  snccesefnl  ednea- 
tional  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  42d 
year  begins  Sept.  16.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M..  President. 

New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  48tb  jear. 
Pieparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Culture.  New  fire-proof  building  for  ladies 
Low  rates.  Supeiior  advantages.  Religious  infiuence. 
No  vicious  pupils  admitted.  Send  lor  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  EVERSULE.  Ph.D.,  Principal.  BUirstown,  N.  J. 

|-\AHEIM  PBEPABATOBY  INSTITUTE. 

1  JdAVQ  riQT  C  Herman  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
^^DUIO.  UlilLOtand  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  842  Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  39th  &  40th  Sts.  N.Y 

PARK  PLAGE  SCHOOL,  Eimira.  n.  y. 

A  thorough  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
for  French  and  German.  $330  per  year.  For  circular  address 
Rev.  R.  S.  Green,  D.D. 

■  %#%#  U  A  1  ■  BRIDGETON, 

1  V  T  n  M  k  k  NEW  JER-EY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 

T^ISS  DANA'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  23th.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  Vork  affords  special  advantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Board¬ 
ing  pupils,  $7U0. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  fiimira.  n.  y. 

The  oldest  college  for  women.  Classical  (A.B.),  Scientific 
(B.S.),  Music  (Hos.B.)  and  Art.  For  catalogne  address 

Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  President. 

SUMMIT  ACADFMV  summit,  N,  j.  For  Boys.  Ten 
auffimil  ALAUCfflY,  p„pUg  comforts 

and  refinements  combined  with  strict  discipline.  Summer 
session.  James  Heard.  A.H.,  Principal. 

New  York.  Canandaigna. 

Oranger  Place  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caroline  a.  Comstock,  President. 

New  Jersey,  Nutlev. 

The  nisses  TImlow, 

CLOVERSIDE.  H  .me  school  for  girls  in  a  charming 
village  near  New  York.  Every  care  taken  to  make  the 
home-life  happy.  Kindergarten;  primary  and  colleye 
preparatory  departments,  special  courses,  if  dtsirrd. 
No  entrance  exMimuHtionj.  Year  commences  Sept.  25, 
1895.  Address  Miss  E.  W.  TlflLOW. 

Lyndon  HaU  School. 

For  Young  Ladies.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samuel  Wells  Buck,  a  m.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  Thirt\ -sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Tha^^daT.  Sept.  26  Class  for  Little  Boys. 

DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  boys  hackward  In  their 
studies.  Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Terms  $390.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MUNTANYE,  Master. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
Preparation  for  College.  Special  courses. 

Oct.  .8d.  71'-713-n5-n7  Fifth  Avenue. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Bovs— Prepares  for  College  or  Busl- 
uess-A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  foimded  In  18.32,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  (acuity,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium  and  evers  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PUfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

The  Misses  Graham 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  2,  at  new  location,  176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 

'V'EWYORK  military  academy,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson  N.  Y.  For  boarding  cadets  only.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  .11  collegej  and  (rovernment  academies.  Coui- 
nletely  equiop  d  and  beautifully  l  icated  on  Hudson 
River.  4  miUs  ab'ive  W eat  Point.  Fur  catalogue  address 
8.  C.  JONES,  C.  E..  SuperinVndent. 

Pennsylvania. 

■dye  seminary,  rye,  new- YORK.- For  particn 
X\>  lars  aililress  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

nPnilT?  CPUnni  young  ladies,  opens 

Uuun  1  L  ObllUUL  Sept.  V5.  E-tablUbed  in  IKiO. 

Twenty  minutes  trom  PLi'a'  elphia,  iw.  hours  from  New 
York.  Forcirc.ilir.apoly toPnucipils.FKANuKSE  Ben 
NETT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogouiz  School  P.  U..  Ha. 

St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thorougbl,  gru  ed  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer¬ 
tificate  aomi's  to  colleges  for  women.  Elective  courses 
for  a>lv8nced  purils  aud  post-graduates.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  tor  those  de-iriog  the  advantages  of  New 
York  city:  concerts,  l-cmr  s.  art  galleries,  etc.  Garden 
City,  Lung  I-Unti  (hslf  hour  Irom  New  York). 

Miss  ELIZArtFTH  I..  KUUES,  Principal. 

THE  WAITON-WELLESLEY  SCHOCL 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  in  city.  Board 
Ingandday.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  Depts.  For  Ulus.  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  aud  Mrs. 
James  R.  Oanfokth. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  beg  ns  Sept.  18.  Beautiful  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  in  every  department. 

Miss  K.  J.  DeVoke,  President. 

New  York.  Bnffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  chaum^r°%ystem^ 

distinct,  irom  the  Readtmt  Cln  le,  offers  the  regular  College 
cnrrlcolnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  Dy  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  scientific  aud  Special  Couises.  .Music  and 
Art.  Piiuted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambers nurg.  Pa. 

New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

npHE  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

1  83th  and  86tb  Streets,  New  York 

District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1118  Thirteenth  St. 
Howard  University.  Medical,  Ueital  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Deparments.  Will  begin  their  winter  sessions  Oct. 
2.  This  school  is  (or  both  sexes.  Tuition  in  each  department 
$W.U0.  For  circular  address 

C.  B.  PUKVIS,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

UfCI  1  ft  Pfll  1  ECE  higher  education  of  young 

ifCLLO  UULLCOC  women.  The  revised  catalogne  gives 
hill  information  on  requirments  for  admission,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege 

William  E.  Waters.  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  T. 

North  Carolina. 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  famous  .rhnol  will  be  reo^ned  as  a  Boarding 
School  on  Septemi  e- 25th,  1895,  and  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Marv  Alice  Knox,  B.A  .  tor  the  past  ten 
years  Professor  in  Wellesley  College.  All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to 

MISS  MABY  ALICE  KNOX, 

Emma  Willard  ScliooL  Troy,  N.  Y. 

1700  BINGHAMSCHOOL  i  QUCVIT  T  U 

1  *  EstabUshed  in  IT»3.  il  Ofllj  |  ILLlj 

**^^^^*  103d  y ear  begins  1 1 

I  895.  MIUtory.*U.S.  Army  rt  W  [] 

Officer  detailed.  A  A  ill  Ut 

MaJ  B.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 

Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Hflll  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  IICSLUll  1  ICtlly  prtMratory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  ealt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girla. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tii.eston. 

ROANbKE 

Oonrsea  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large  Librair. 
Working  Lsboratorj.  Besntifnl,  heslthfal  mountain 
location.  Goodmorala  yervmoaerale  ezpentea.  Cata- 
logae,.witb  views,  free.  Address  Cube  or  Tacultt. 


Ohio. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

FOB  WOMEN. 
PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 

Early  application  necessary  for  September,  18U5. 


Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^ 

Lbii.a  8.  McKkb.  Ph.D.,  President. 

Forty-first  Year  Opens  September  11.  1895. 

Limit,  lUO  Stndauts.  Full  College  Work. 

Terms.  pp'  Year. 


Illinois. 


MT.  CAKBOLL  (Carroll  Co..  Ills.)  bos  a  Seminary. 

Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
young  women  of  superior  aoilit),  though  with  littie 
mooey.  can  enjoy  all  the  advantiges  of  students  with 
wealth.  Send  tor  free  ‘'Oread"  and  get  particulars. 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  RT^irnYflcschSL’ 

Halldlnes  new  with  every  modern  Improvement  of  School- 
HouBe,  Dormitories,  Dlninc:  Hall  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nurse.  Superior  playgrounds.  G2d  year  begins 
Sept.  4, 189.5.  D.  W.  ABEUCKOMBIE,  A.M.*  Principal. 


DDAnrnDn  APinCIIV  higher  educa- 

DnAUrUnU  AullULmli  tion  ot  young  women. 

Buildings  unsurpMsed  foroomfortand  health.  Twenty* 
five  acres— twelve  in  grove  :lske  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Classical  and  general  course  of  study ;  alsojoreparatory 
and  optional.  Y«*ar  commences  Sept.  11.  IBm.  Apply  to 
Buss  IDAC.  AlkLEN.  Principal,  Bradford,  Masa 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Amaric^ 

Carl  Faelte.n,  Director. 

Founded  in  by 

'  CD  for  Prospectus 

giviiig  full  informaticn. 
Frank  W.  IIai.h.  General  Manager. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THK  WOKLI). 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND. 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  ai^ book  you  Great  Reduction  from 

may  desire,  and  we  ^ 

Publishers'  Prices. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Sd  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  YOKK. 


THE  OPEN  COURT, 

A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Religion  of  .Science. 
Yearly,  SI.  Sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  ten  cents.  Send 
(or  Sample  Copy. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co., 

Chicago,  334  Dearborn  St. 


Library  books  i;  IHE  AMERCANS.S.DN1GN 

StsThSps  ii  N.Y.BRANl.fl  BOOKSTORE, 

J.  L..  Spicer,  A.tzent. 

720  Constable  Bld’g— 1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  .N.  Y. 
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on,  lime,  a-  d  Electric  Light. 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon. 


The  Evangelist  gives  hearty  greeting  to  [ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  John  W.  Foster,  on 
his  return  to  his  country  and  home  crowned 
with  success  in  his  most  important  and  deli¬ 
cate  mission  of  peace  to  China  and  Japan. 
The  standing  of  the  United  States  with  the 
two  empires  lately  at  war  is  the  result  of  our 
countryman’s  diplomatic  skill  and  transparent 
honesty.  Both  nations  trusted  him  implicitly, 
though  he  nominally  represented  but  one. 
Japan  knew  that  her  dignity  and  rights  were 
safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  negotiator.  This 
honor  may  be  claimed  for  the  American  states¬ 
man  ;  we  venture  to  add,  for  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  an  ofiice  which  he  has  held  and  adorned 
for  many  years.  These  two  peoples,  claiming 
to  be  the  oldest  and  most  religious  of  the 
world,  distrusting  each  other,  put  themselves 
unhesitatingly  into  the  hand  of  a  tried  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Christian  America.  And  they 
were  not  disappointed.  Gen.  Foster  has  served 
both,  in  the  interest  of  permanent  peace, 
mutual  confidence,  and  material  good.  His 
service  to  China  in  securing  conditions  much 
more  humane  than  she  could  have  hoped  for, 
made  China  seek  though  in  vain  to  make  him 
a  resident  ruler  and  counsellor.  It  is  pleasant 
to  receive  our  brother  and  friend  who  comes 
home  to  rest,  and  to  offer  thanks  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  and  congratulations  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Church  as  to  one  of  the  best  of  our  for¬ 
eign  missionaries. 

King  Oscar  of  the  United  Scandinavian 
Kingdom  is  in  the  position  of  the  Irishman  who 
was  determined  to  have  peace  if  he  had  to 
fight  for  it.  The  King  has  shown  himself  to 
be  not  only  temperate,  but  conciliating  in  bis 
attempts  to  placate  the  discontented  Norwegian 
people,  but  so  far  his  efforts  appear  to  have 
been  unavailing.  The  Norwegians,  it  will  be 
remembered,  demand,  among  other  things,  a 
separate  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  urg 
ing  as  a  reason  for  this  that  the  commerce  of 
Norway  is  by  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
Sweden.  On  the  other  hand.  Sweden  reminds 
Norway  that  its  revenue  is  small  as  compared 
with  that  of  Sweden,  and  that  it  could  ill  bear 
the  expense  of  a  separate  diplomatic  service. 
These  considerations  appear  to  be  vain  to  the 
Radical  mind,  which  is  determined  upon  dis- 1 


union  if  it  cannot  have  its  way.  The  Radical 
party  have  more  than  once  met  with  insult 
King  Oscar’s  attempts  to  avert  dissension. 
All  these  insults  the  King  has  forgiven  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  but  apparently  in  vain.  It  has 
proved  of  late  impossible  for  him  to  form  a 
ministry  that  the  Storthing  will  recognize, 
and  now  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  event 
of  further  opposition  the  King  will  seize  the 
reins  of  government,  appoint  his  own  minis¬ 
try,  and  fight,  if  need  be,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union.  Sweden  is  unanimous  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  King. 

Russia,  of  course,  is  interested  in  disunion, 
because  if  once  deprived  of  the  alliance  with 
Sweden,  Norway  would  be  powerless  to  resist 
any  encroachments  which  Russia  would 
choose  to  make;  and  Russia,  as  is  well 
known,  covets  one  or  two  Norwegian  sea¬ 
ports.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  be  most  friendly  to  Sweden. 
He  has  always  supported  King  Oscar  in  his 
struggles  with  Norway,  and  is  now  paying  a 
visit  to  Sweden  to  give  King  Oscar  the  benefit 
of  bis  counsel.  Whether  bis  friendship  will 
lead  to  action  in  case  Russia  interferes  in  be¬ 
half  of  Norway,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  a  grave  crisis  is 
close  at  hand  in  United  Scandinavia. 


If  the  question  of  Armenia  is  not  intelli¬ 
gently  and  promptly  settled,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  reviewed  in  our  Book  Table  Mr. 
Greene’s  volume,  which  brought  irrefragable 
testimony  to  show  that  the  reported  outrages 
were  truly  described,  so  far  as  the  reports  went ; 
that  far  from  being  exaggerated,  the  whole 
truth  was  by  no  means  told.  This  important 
witness  is  now  supplemented  in  two  ways ;  first, 
by  a  pamphlet  issued  in  England,  proving  by 
extracts  from  consular  reports  for  the  past  thir¬ 
ty  five  years  that  such  deeds  are  a  part  of  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  Christians  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  as  outrageous  and  as  inhuman 
as  that  by  which  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  sought 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  pamphlet  shows  that  the  most 
atrocious  barbarities  have,  during  all  these 
years,  been  with  impunity  practiced  upon 
Christian  natives,  with  the  express  intention 
of  arousing  them  to  a  desperate  vengeance 
which  shall  serve  as  the  excuse  for  wholesale 
slaughter,  and  that  the  outrages  of  last  year 
were  not  only  connived  at,  but  deliberately 
planned  by  the  government  at  Constantinople. 
And  now  comes  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  Constantinople,  British 
and  American  residents  of  the  Turkish  capital, 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
carefully  reciting  the  violations  of  the  Hatti 
Humayoun,  and  showing  in  detail  what  are 
the  sections  of  that  important  document  which 
have  been  violated  both  in  letter  and  spirit, 
not  by  lawless  bands  of  Kurds,  but  by  the 


Turkish  government  itself.  This  document  is 
put  forth  in  this  country  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance. 

The  Hatti  Houmayoun,  it  maybe  explained, 
is  the  Magna  Charts  of  the  subject  races  of 
Turkey.  It  was  promulgated  in  1856  at  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  violation  of  its 
pledges  forms  legitimate  ground  of  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  Christian  powers.  Not  only  so ;  it 
lays  upon  them  the  positive  duty  to  interfere. 
The  document  in  question,  the  statements  of 
which  are  absolutely  reliable,  constitutes  an 
unimpeachable  bill  of  particulars  which  abund¬ 
antly  sustains  the  charge  that  in  recent  years 
this  charter  of  rights  has  been  habitually  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  officials  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  go  into  the  particu¬ 
lars  here  recited.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  they  show  that  the  Hatti  Humayoun  has 
been  since  1880  disregarded  by  an  increasing 
exclusion  of  Christians  from  responsible  office 
under  government,  by  the  extensive  reintro¬ 
duction  of  torture  and  corporal  punishment, 
by  the  gradual  resubjection  of  the  property  of 
Christians  to  the  will  of  officials  and  private 
Muslims,  as  seen  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  where  both  Armenians  and  Nes- 
torians  have  been  harried  and  dispossessed  of 
their  property,  which  has  been  banded  over  to 
the  Muslims ;  and  in  the  progressive  limitation 
of  the  right  of  education  since  1884  by  the 
claim  to  extinguish  Christian  schools  (a)  for 
technical  deviations  of  their  teachers  from  the 
law  as  to  control  of  methods  of  education,  (b) 
for  the  lack  of  formal  permits,  such  not  having 
been  required  when  the  schools  were  founded, 
(c)  since  1892  for  arbitrary  reasons  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  expediency  of  the  existence 
of  each  individual  school,  and  (d)  since  1894 
by  the  claim  that  no  school  can  exist  in  the 
country  without  having  obtained  Imperial 
Firman  in  each  case. 


These  infringements  upon  the  chartered 
rights  of  subjects,  though  less  atrocious  than 
the  inhumanities  at  Mush,  are,  in  fact,  far 
more  serious  in  their  results.  They  undermine 
the  rights  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good 
citizens,  and  directly  tend  to  reduce  them  to 
ignorance  and  pauperism,  and  thence  to  bar¬ 
barism.  They  thwart  and  tend  to  defeat  all 
missionary  effort,  that  no  less  which  looks 
toward  the  education  of  Christians  than  that 
which  tends  toward  their  religious  develop¬ 
ment.  How,  for  example,  are  Turkish  Chris¬ 
tians,  Armenians,  Nestorians,  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  to  be  educated, 
when  “the  censorship  of  foreign  religious  and 
literary  works  is  so  stringent  as  to  deprive  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  among  his  coreligionists  abroad. 
Such  classics  of  English  literature,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Milton,  Scott, 
are  refused  authorization.  So  with  the  higher 
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literature  of  any  language.  No  standard  his¬ 
tory,  no  encyclopedia,  no  treatise  on  metaphy¬ 
sics  of  any  extended  character,  no  full  and 
extended  theology  or  commentary  on  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  can  pass  the  censorship  for  introduction 
into  the  interior  of  Turkey.  ” 


More  rigid  even  than  this  is  the  censorship. 
“It  is  conceivable,”  say  these  writers,  “that 
Mohammedan  censors  might  defend  their  right 
to  prohibit,  as  they  do,  the  publication  in 
Turkish,  where  Muslims  might  see  them,  of 
the  noble  works  which  have  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  comfort  of  Christians  in  all  ages. 
But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  justification  can 
be  found  in  the  case  of  interference  with  the 
imblication  of  such  books  printed,  not  in  the 
Arabic  letters  that  Muslims  use,  but  in  the 
Christian  alphabets  which  no  Mohammedan 
can  read.  Yet  the  Christian,  anxious  to  aid 
his  fellow  Christians  to  lead  noble  and  useful 
lives,  may  not  publish  articles  in  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  newspapers  which  contain,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  quotation  of  texts  of  Scripture.” 
The  censorship  extends  even  to  words  and 
phrases.  “Any  passage  from  the  Bible  is  pro¬ 
hibited  which  contains  any  of  the  following 
words :  Persecution,  courage,  liberty, strength, 
rights,  union,  equality,  star  (in  astronomy  one 
has  to  use  the  word  ‘luminary’  instead),  king, 
palace,  arms,  bloodshed,  tyranny,  hero,  etc. 
In  fact,  these  words  are  prohibited  in  re¬ 
ligious  articles  in  any  context  whatever.” 
Such  an  expression  as  “  ‘the  guiding  grace  of 
Cod,’  is  forbidden,  because  Muslims  do  not 
admit  that  Christians  can  have  this  grace. 
^Oood  news,’  the  literal  translation  used  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Greek  word  ‘Evangelion,  ’ 
commonly  rendered  in  English  as  the  Gospel, 
is  prohibited,  because  Muslims  do  not  admit 
that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  'good  news.  ’ 
‘Apostle  (resoul),  a  word  found  in  every-day 
Turkish  law  in  its  sense  of  messenger,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  Christian  newspaper  press,  be¬ 
cause  it  implies  that  the  Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  sent  of  God,  which  Muslims  deny.  ” 
It  is  surprising  that  missionaries  accomplish 
anything  in  the  face  of  limitations  like  these. 
Is  it  not  time  that  Christians  of  America 
should  rise  up  everywhere  in  such  protests  as 
were  heard  lately  in  Springfield,  Mass.  ? 
There  a  great  union  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  petition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  already  given 
in  these  pages,  unanimously  adopted.  Let 
such  meetings  be  held  everywhere. 

From  such  obstacles  to  Christian  education 
it  is  stimulating  to  turn  to  the  Commencement 
exercises  of  the  past  two  weeks  in  our  own 
country,  and  observe  the  prevailing  note  of  the 
addresses.  Not  to  go  into  particulars,  that 
note  was  the  practical  value  of  Christian  edu 
cation.  The  non -sectarian  universities,  no 
less  than  the  denominational  colleges,  sounded 
this  note  with  no  uncertainty ;  scholarship  to 
be  thorough  must  be  Christian  scholarship, 
and  Christianity  to  be  real  must  be  a  working 
religion.  The  scholar  in  politics,  the  scholar 
in  the  forefront  of  all  patriotic  and  humane 
measures,  and  the  scholar  a  religious  man. 
These  three  thoughts  sum  up  the  best  that 
has  been  said  this  year  on  the  Commencement 
platform. 

President  Roosevelt  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws  is  nothing 
new  in  this  city ;  for  the  police  have  always 
enforced  them  against  some  of  the  liquor 
sellers,  for  reasons  of  their  own  or  of  their 
chiefs.  The  case  now  is  new  in  making  the 
enforcement  impartial.  There  are  to  be  no 
favored  places,  no  buying  off,  no  special  sever¬ 
ity  in  order  to  make  “contributions”  larger. 
AH  the  outcry  against  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Board  and  the  Mayor,  comes  from  those  who 


have  escaped  the  penalty  of  violating  the  law, 
or  those  who  have  been  blind  to  the  enormity 
of  police  corruption  by  the  liquor  dealers. 
Here  now  is  a  phase  of  true  reform.  It  is  a 
school  of  morals  for  the  people  and  the  police. 
Every  good  citizen  should  rejoice  and  uphold 
the  Board.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
magistrates  will  fail  to  sustain  the  police  in 
making  indiscriminate  arrests  of  offenders. 
Their  claim  to  ‘'judge  each  case  by  itself,” 
implies  nothing  hostile  to  an  enforcement  of 
the  law.  And  the  city  is  now  to  have  a  lesson 
in  self-government  which  is  to  be  studied  in 
all  cities  and  for  many  years  to  come.  Let  the 
laws  be  enforced  without  fear  or  favor ! 


The  site  lately  selected  for  the  City  College 
at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  and 
St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  carries  up  town  (from 
East  Twenty-third  Street)  the  last  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  institutions  for  higher  education. 
The  ground  is  high,  the  views  are  superb,  and 
with  rapid  transit,  the  college  will  be  fairly 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  save  the 
extreme  East  Side.  It  is  promised  that  the 
new  buildings  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
site,  and  no  doubt  the  promise  will  be  kept. 


This  is  well,  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
before  these  important  and  expensive  changes 
had  been  undertaken,  some  improvements  had 
been  made  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city. 
There  are  now  fifty  thousand  children  kept 
out  of  school  for  want  of  seating  room,  and 
manj’  of  those  who  attend  shool  are  in  rooms 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  these 
are  ill-lighted — in  some  the  gas  must  be  kept 
burning  on  dark  days;  some  of  them  are  ill - 
ventilated ;  few  have  anything  like  proper  ac¬ 
commodations  for  play.  And  many  of  the 
down-town  rooms  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  children  are 

I  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box.  In  some  of 
them  the  children  sit  side  by  side  with 
elbows  touching  and  no  room  to  move  their 
arms ;  in  one  of  them,  we  have  been  lately 
told,  a  visitor  found  that  one  or  more  of  the 
children  were  obliged  to  leave  their  seats  be¬ 
fore  the  door  could  be  opened  for  her  en¬ 
trance.  The  urgency  for  improving  such  school 
buildings  is  beyond  argument.  Much  as  we 
may  need  college  buildings,  the  need  of  better 
school  buildings  and  more  of  them  is  far 
greater.  _ 

One  district  of  this  city  of  most  unenviable 
notoriety,  has  now  ceased  to  be :  Mulberry 
Bend  has  passed  out  of  existence.  The  abom¬ 
inable  rookeries  which  have  sheltered  so  much 
of  vice,  crime,  and  misery,  are  being  torn 
down,  and  before  many  months  a  park  and 
children’s  play  ground  will  cover  the  space 
which  not  very  long  ago  respectable  men  and 
women  entered  at  the  risk  of  insult,  if  not  of 
violence.  Not  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  those 
indescribable  nests  of  dwellings  were  criminals 
or  villians.  There  were  many  children  among 
them,  alas!  and  fiower  boxes  before  the  win¬ 
dows  here  and  there  prove  that  some  love  for 
beauty,  and  therefore  some  longing  for  good¬ 
ness,  had  a  lodgment  there.  But  what  longing 
or  what  love  could  live  where  human  beings 
were  huddled  together  like  beasts  in  the 
shambles?  Many  of  the  dwellings  were  hardly 
larger  than  packing  boxes ;  into  rooms  not  large 
enough  to  shelter  one  person  respectably,  half  a 
dozen  men,  women  and  children  were  crowded. 
No  light — for  the  alleys  which  separated  six 
story  houses  were  seldom  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  wide— of  course  no  air  fit  to  breathe,  no 
privacy,  but  every  facility  for  escaping  justice 
in  the  intricate  network  of  alleys  and  courts. 
Such  a  group  of  buildings  is  a  disgrace,  and 
still  more  a  danger,  to  any  civilized  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  well  that  it  is  done  away  with,  and 


now,  though  there  may  be  even  worse  crowd¬ 
ing  somewhere  else  in  consequence  of  the 
demolition  of  these  buildings — since  no  par¬ 
ticular  provision  has  been  made  for  sheltering 
their  inmates— at  least  there  will  be  a  place 
for  the  children  to  play,  for  the  young  men 
and  maidens  to  walk  on  summer  evenings,  a 
place  for  parents  to  go  with  their  children  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  where  the  air  will  be 
pure  and  the  flowers  growing  and  the  sun 
shining,  and  even,  perhaps,  birds  singing  in 
the  trees. 

THE  SHEPARD  MEMOBIAI.. 

Many  friends  of  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard 
shared  in  the  completion  of  her  memorial 
work  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago  the  Scarborough  church  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  on  the  same  day  the  cornerstone  of 
the  edifice  it  was  to  occupy  under  the  plan  of 
the  late  Col.  Shepard,  was  laid  by  his  eldest 
son,  representing  his  deceased  father  and  his 
mother,  who  was  completing  her  husband’s 
work  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  large  munifi¬ 
cence.  Naturally  and  most  appropriately  the 
building  and  the  church  take  the  name  of 
Mr.  Shepard.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  splendid 
erection  was  opened  for  divine  service  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  which  were  fully  detailed 
in  the  daily  papers  of  this  city.  At  half  past 
four  of  last  Sunday  the  bells  rang  a  joyous 
peal  to  welcome  the  great  congregation  gath¬ 
ered  to  share  with  the  church  the  installation 
of  the  pastor-elect,  the  Rev.  E.  Fenton  Bless¬ 
ing,  who  for  nearly  ten  years  has  been  build¬ 
ing  up  the  spiritual  body  that  befits  the 
material  beauty  and  grace  of  this  costly  tem¬ 
ple.  So  a  grandly  conceived  work  comes  to 
an  era  of  completeness  and  begins  another  of 
growth  and  privilege.  The  prayerful  good 
wishes  of  the  whole  Presbytery  and  region  are 
with  them.  It  seems  certain  that  Mrs.  Shep¬ 
ard  finds  great  reward  in  the  comforting  of 
her  heart  in  a  work  which  brings  such  joy  to 
others  and  promises  the  same  good  in  all  the 
years. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  AT  MOHONK. 

The  ever  attractive  hotel-home  of  Friend 
Smiley  has  been  more  than  usually  full  during 
June,  and  July  brought  a  large  influx  of  visi¬ 
tors  from  all  quarters  Among  the  late  arri¬ 
vals  Mr.  Sankey  came  the  day  after  the 
Fourth,  and  at  once  put  his  voice  into  service 
by  taking  charge  of  the  servants’  meeting 
Friday  evening.  The  rain  interfered  with 
out-of-door  recreation  on  the  national  holi¬ 
day,  and  postponed  the  display  of  fireworks 
to  a  fairer  night.  But  the  newly  enlarged 
parlor  was  completely  filled  in  the  evening  to 
listen  to  patriotic  music  by  a  volunteer  or¬ 
chestra  and  vocalists  from  among  the  guests. 
Timely  and  eloquent  speeches  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Warner  Van  Norden  and  E.  W.  L. 
Johnston,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  H.  M.  Booth, 
Hector  Hall,  and  J.  H.  Edwards.  The  last 
speaker  closed  by  a  seriu-humorous  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Albert  G.  Smiley  for  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  Blohonk  Union  platform. 

At  the  usual  Sunday  morning  service  an 
appeal  was  made  for  a  contribution  to  aid  Mr. 
Moody’s  schools  at  Northfield  in  the  straits 
caused  by  the  hard  times.  The  liberal  amount 
of  §1,500,  with  a  hearty  “God  bless  you” 
added,  was  telegraphed  Mr.  Moody  that  night. 

We  learn  that,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
time  of  sailing  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Jessup  and  family  will  sail  for 
Syria  on  Saturday,  July  20,  instead  of  July  13. 
Letters  addressed  to  him  at  63  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  before  the  20th  will  reach  him. 


Prof.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  writes  of  Cleveland’s 
very  successful  School  of  Sociol.')gy  in  a  way 
to  interest  and  inform  the  reader. 
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IN  MOODY’S  LAND. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  ! 

Nohthfiei-d.  Mass.,  July  1, 1895. 

To  paraphrase  old  Isaak  Walton’s  famous  re¬ 
mark  about  the  strawberry,  we  may  say  that 
doubtless  the  Almighty  might  have  created  a 
more  beautiful  site  for  a  literary  institution 
than  this ;  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  He 
never  has  done  so  in  America.  Even  Cornell 
and  Amherst  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  North - 
field  Ladies’  Seminary  for  beauty  of  situation, 
and  magnificence  of  prospect.  I  have  come 
hither  to  attend  the  “World’s  Conference  of 
College  Students,”  which  began  its  sessions  on 
Friday  evening,  and  will  continue  until  the 
7th  of  July.  On  Saturday  evening  we  all 
gathered  at  seven  o’clock  on  Little  Round-Top 
— a  few  rods  from  Mr.  Moody’s  residence. 
Several  hundreds  were  seated  on  the  grass 
while  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  and  Mr.  Beach— of 
the  “Student  Volunteer  Movement” — addressed 
us.  From  that  spot  the  view  of  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  Connecticut — with  the  mountains 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  in  the  dis¬ 
tance— was  something  marvellous.  And  above 
all  blazed  a  most  glorious  sunset.  The  waters 
of  the  Connecticut  were  dyed  in  a  hue  of 
richest  crimson,  in  a  setting  of  emerald  upon 
either  shore  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Just  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  the  closing  prayer  w’as  offered,  and  we 
all  streamed  across  the  meadow  toward  the 
new  Auditorium  for  the  evening  service. 

This  is  the  largest  conference  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  that  has  yet  assembled  here ;  and  is  the 
tenth  annual  gathering  of  this  kind.  Yale  is 
here  in  full  force ;  and  her  fifty-five  delegates 
have  taken  possession  of  “Weston  Hall,”  with 
their  blue  flag  floating  from  the  roof.  Prince¬ 
ton,  which  ranks  next  in  numbers,  is  quartered 
in  the  “East  Hall”  with  “Browm  University” 
and  several  other  smaller  groups.  Dartmouth, 
Union  and  Amherst  are  in  “Stone  Hall.” 
“Marquand  Hall”  is  occupied  by  the  represent 
tatives  of  several  institutions.  The  largest 
deputation  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
college  is  from  the  orthodox  Quaker  College 
at  Haverford — and  a  noble  band  are  these  sev¬ 
enteen  godly  youths  who  put  the  name  of 
Christ  above  the  name  of  William  Penn  and 
Bevah  Braithwaite.  Oxford  University  in 
England  sends  Mr.  Anderson ;  Edinburgh  Mr. 
Williamson ;  Wales  is  represented  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  and  there  were  delegates  from  Japan, 
Calcutta,  and  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  the  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman  gave  us  two  admirable  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  new  and  spacious  Auditorium. 
This  noble  structure  was  opened  last  year  at  a 
cost  of  $54,000 ,  it  holds  easily  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  people,  and  the  acoustics  are  admirable 
Back  of  the  speaker’s  platform  is  a  rising  tier 
of  seats  on  which  Mr.  Towner  leads  his  big 
choir  of  a  hundred  students.  The  singing  is 
up  to  the  Northfleld  pitch  in  volume  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

At  nine  o’clock  each  morning  the  students 
gather  for  a  Bible  class,  conducted  by  Mr. 
James  McConaughy;  at  two  o’clock  a  “Mis¬ 
sionary  training  school”  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Beach  in  the  “Stone  Hall.”  At  eleven  o’clock 
the  general  meeting  opens  in  the  large  Audi¬ 
torium.  Field  Marshall  Moody  mounts  the 
platform  at  the  minute,  lifts  his  right  arm 
and  the  service  opens.  He  directs  everything 
and  all  moves  like  clock  work.  An  amusing 
illustration  of  the  autocratic  style  in  which 
Brother  Moody  conducts  all  the  machinery  of 
these  Northfleld  conferences  occurred  yester¬ 
day  morning.  I  had  been  notified  to  be  ready 


to  speak  at  “Round-Top,”  near  sunset,  on  the 
Claims  of  the  Gospel-ministry  upon  College 
Students.  The  morning  preaching  service  was 
held  in  the  large  village  church.  As  it  was 
half  a  mile  away,  I  sat  in  my  room  cogitating 
my  evening  address.  Presently  Brother  Mott 
burst  into  my  room  exclaiming:  “The  service 
has  been  going  on  for  half  an  hour ;  Major 
Whittle  is  speaking,  and  Mr.  Moody  has  sent 
me  to  bring  you  down  to  preach.”  I  had  but 
to  obey  the  beloved  centurion  who  “saith  to 
one  man  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another 
come  and  he  cometh” ;  and  as  soon  as  the  car¬ 
riage  could  get  me'  to  the  church  I  “opened 
fire.”  A  master  in  management  is  Brother 
Moody ;  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  another  such 
an  executive  organizer  since  the  days  of  John 
Wesley.  Nearly  this  whole  beautiful  town  is 
really  his  creation;  and  his  word  is  law  in  all 
these  realms.  What  a  happy  thing  it  is  that 
he  was  born  and  reared  in  this  enchanting  re¬ 
gion  !  Northfleld  seems  made  for  Moody,  as 
much  as  Moody  for  Northfleld. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  while  the  college 
boys  were  out  playing  ball  and  tennis  and 
other  athletic  games,  I  made  a  delightful  call 
on  “Grandma  Moody.”  I  found  the  venerable 
matron  seated  placidly  in  her  armchair  in  the 
pleasant  old  white  farmhouse  in  which  I  had 
first  visited  her  twenty  years  ago.  She  has 
just  passed  her  ninetieth  birthday  (in  Febru¬ 
ary),  and  her  mind  is  as  alert  as  ever.  We 
had  a  sweet  talk  and  prayer  together;  and  she 
looked  to  me  like  one  of  God’s  “trees  planted 
in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  golden 
glow  of  the  “Indian  summer”  glorifying  every 
unwithering  leaf.  She  is  likely  to  live  into 
the  twentieth  century. 

This  morning  I  delivered  my  farewell  talk 
on  “The  Sources  of  Spiritual  Life,”  and  went 
down  to  lunch  with  our  Princeton  boys  and 
listen  to  their  college  cheer.  Bishop  Hall  of 
■Vermont  is  to  speak  this  evening;  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Patton  is  expected  here  to-morrow.  The 
ringing  voice  of  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton 
will  be  heard  here  this  week  also.  A  fervid 
spirit  pervades  all  the  meetings ;  it  seems  a 
baptism  of  love  and  power  from  the  heavenly 
throne.  Reluctant  to  part,  I  must  yet  hasten 
homeward ;  and  with  this  day’s  work  ended, 
begins  my  Summer  vacation.  Now  for  a  “rest 
awhile,” 


The  Madagascar  News  comes  to  us  with  the 
latest  word  of  island  opinion  and  sentiment  up 
to  the  11th  of  May.  Some  of  the  headings  are 
suggestive  of  the  local  feeling  toward  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  West,  this,  for  example:  “The 
Last  Days  of  British  Missions  in  Madagascar,” 
under  which  Lord  Rosebery’s  notification  that 
England  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  per 
sons  of  British  subjects  who  remain  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  during  the  impending  war  with  France, 
is  styled  “the  part  of  Pontius  Pilate”;  or  this, 
“Armenia  Insulted  by  France,”  introducing 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  case  of  ex- 
Consul  Waller,  with  fiery  denunciation  of  his 
“mock  trial”  and  his  “outrageous  sentence.” 
Manifestly  neither  France  nor  England  are 
much  in  favor  to-day  in  that  island  of  the 
Indian  sea,  and  the  great  good  will  extended 
to  the  United  States  of  America  is  partly  a 
protest  against  the  Powers  of  Europe,  which 
are  in  disfavor.  “Madagscar’s  Rights:  Her 
Independence  Guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,”  introduced  the  news  cabled  by  the 
New  York  Herald  from  Washington,  and  gives 
the  answering  echo  from  the  other  Hemis¬ 
phere.  It  is  like  a  morning  call  on  our  distant 
neighbors  to  hear  their  side  of  these  matters. 
They  claim  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  is 
making  common  cause  with  them.  Their 
confidence  may  well  touch  our  hearts  in  this 
time  of  their  sore  trouble,  when  both  their 
civil  and  religious  freedom  are  menaced. 


A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIOLOOT. 

The  School  of  Christian  Sociology  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  has  just  closed  its  ten  days’  ses¬ 
sion.  June  20tb-30tb.  It  was  notable  for  its 
persistent  and  consistent  discussion  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  theme,  “Poverty;  its  Causes  and  Reme¬ 
dies,”  and  for  the  number  of  men  brought  to¬ 
gether,  representing  different  interests  and 
views.  College  professors  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty  from  the  side  of  scientific  eco¬ 
nomics  ;  labor  leaders  told  the  story  of  the 
hand  toilers,  and  pleaded  that  the  man  should 
not  be  crushed  by  the  machine ;  business  men 
described  the  practical  difficulties  of  capital, 
and  some  attempts  to  unify  the  interests  of 
employers  and  employe;  clergymen  empha¬ 
sized  the  ethical  side  of  the  questions,  and 
showed  the  relation  of  Cliristianity  to  them. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  con¬ 
viction  and  tolerance. 

The  President  and  Faculty  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  should  be  credited  with  the  desire  and 
opportunity  for  such  conference.  They  proved 
themselves  worthy  children  of  the  prophets  in 
their  sympathy  with  the  burning  questions  of 
their  generation  and  their  determination  to 
look  honestly  at  all  sides. 

The  practical  success  of  the  conference  was 
largely  due  to  the  sympathy  and  tact  and 
large-mindedness  of  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
of  Columbus.  Twice  before,  at  Columbus  and 
Toledo,  has  he  presided  over  similar  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  leaders  of  labor  and  business  and 
the  Church  with  most  happy  results ;  and  if 
the  Church  had  more  teachers  of  like  spirit, 
organized  labor  would  never  think  of  classing 
the  Church  with  the  oppressive  institutions  of 
modern  society. 

The  addresses  were  of  a  high  average,  and 
the  discussions  that  followed  never  lacking  in 
spirit.  To  specify  a  few  does  not  imply  that 
others  were  inferior. 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark  of  Amherst  College 
(lately  called  to  Columbia)  treated  of  work 
and  wages  in  the  light  of  natural  and  civio 
law,  and  made  the  points  that  men  must  have 
historic  perspective  to  be  kept  from  social 
follies,  and  that  true  reforms  must  work  in 
harmony  with  natural  laws. 

Thomas  J.  Morgan  of  Chicago,  leader  of  the 
socialistic  wing  of  the  labor  party,  told  the 
story  of  his  childhood  set  to  work  in  an  iron 
furnace  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  his  father 
and  mother,  his  dwarfed  youth,  the  struggles 
of  early  married  life  with  extreme  poverty, 
the  vision  of  hope  in  the  new  world,  the  years 
of  hardship  and  defeat,  his  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  fellow-toilers,  and  his  ideals  for 
their  improvement.  It  was  a  vivid  and 
pathetic  story,  helping  some  to  understand  as 
books  never  could  the  helpless  suffering  of 
thousands  even  in  prosperous  America.  His 
terrible  arraignment  of  the  “capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem”  uncovered  the  bitterness  at  the  heart  of 
organized  labor. 

Samuel  Gompers  of  New  York,  ex-President 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Labor,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  program  of  the  labor  unions  in  op¬ 
position  to  what  he  termed  the  un-American 
spirit  of  the  Socialists. 

Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  of  St.  Louis,  from  his  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  of  ten  years,  made  a  power¬ 
ful  plea  for  profit-sharing,  not  as  a  method  to 
increase  the  profits  of  capital,  but  on  the 
ground  of  justice  to  the  workmen. 

Dr.  Gladden’s  addresses  on  The  Organic 
Nature  of  Society  and  Corporations  were  full 
of  light  and  life;  expressions  of  thorough 
study,  comprehensive  grasp  of  conditions,  and 
moral  prescience. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  gave  the 
genesis,  methods,  and  meaning  of  Social  Set- 
tlements,  with  special  illustrations  from  the 
Hull  House.  An  attractive  personality,  almost 
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delicate  in  appearance,  flashint;  eyes,  face 
lighted  with  her  purpose ;  a  fine  speech,  clear 
voice  that  easily  reaches  every  ear;  simple, 
graphic  style ;  a  directness  bom  of  her  great 
earnestness  and  vital  experience,  and  a  story 
that  is  not  surpassed  for  significance  in  the 
history  of  modern  effort,  make  an  hour  that 
no  hearer  can  ever  forget. 

A  few  truths  emerge  with  unmistakable  dis¬ 
tinctness  from  such  a  conference :  That  labor 
leaders  are  not  the  selfish,  violent  men  often 
pictured  by  the  press ;  that  they  are  opposed 
to  strikes  and  every  form  of  violence,  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  realization  of  their  plans  only  through 
education  and  the  ballot ;  that  new  schemes 
of  social  and  industrial  reform  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  by  ridicule,  but  by  sympathetic  study 
and  by  higher  wisdom  ;  that  opposing  classes 
need  to  know  each  other,  we  need  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  the  “other  man’s  place”  if  bitterness 
and  confiict  are  to  be  tempered  into  wise 
progress;  that  economic  questions  must  not 
be  separated  from  ethics,  the  worker  is,  first 
of  all,  a  man ;  and  that  Christian  men,  while 
never  obscuring  the  truth  that  the  Gospel 
aims  first  at  the  transformed  life,  and  is  the 
power  to  that  end,  must  devote  to  the  work  of 
changing  unwholesome  conditions  all  the  wis 
dom  and  love  that  Christ  can  inspire. 

Oberlin  College  is  keeping  pace  with  our 
best  institutions.  The  “Colony  and  the  Col¬ 
lege”  have  grown  together;  the  village  is 
proud  of  the  College,  and  the  latter  sheds 
light  and  grace  upon  the  community.  Simple 
living  and  high  thinking  are  characteristic  of 
alL  The  plain  brick  buildings  of  an  early 
day  are  giving  way  to  stately  and  beautiful 
structures  of  stone.  Warner  Conservatory, 
Peters  Hall,  Spear  Library,  and  the  Talcott 
and  Baldwin  cottages  would  be  ornaments 
to  any  campus.  F.  Norton  Finney,  son  of 
the  former  President,  has  given  to  the  College 
the  Finney  homestead  and  $50,000  for  a  chapel 
in  memory  of  his  father.  While  rich  in  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  students,  Oberlin,  like  our  own 
Hamilton,  is  in  sore  need  of  larger  endowment 
to  pay  living  salaries  and  furnish  the  best  ap¬ 
paratus  for  work. 

While  cherished  by  the  Congregational 
Church,  Oberlin  is  genuinely  catholic.  Its 
first  President,  Dr.  Asa  Mahan,  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hamilton  College;  its  second  President, 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Finney,  strengthened  the  whole 
Church  of  Central  and  Western  New  York ; 
two  of  its  Trustees,  Dan  P.  Eells  and  L.  H. 
Severance,  are  honored  elders  of  our  church 
in  Cleveland  ;  and  in  ’35  Dr.  John  Morgan  and 
the  body  of  students  at  Lane  went  into  the 
forests  of  the  Western  Reserve,  founded  the 
theological  department,  and  made  Oberlin 
holyground  in  the  history  of  American  liberty. 

A.  S.  H. 

Adbcbs,  X.  Y.,  July  1,  1895. 

George  F.  Mills,  who  died  on  a  recent  Sun¬ 
day  at  Fonda,  was  widely  known  in  Central 
New  York,  and  his  death  was  most  dramatic. 
It  was  “Children’s  Day,”  and  he  was  speaking 
in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Fonda.  He  quoted  the  words  of  the  Bible: 
“What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all.  Watch  I 
Watch  !  Watch  I”  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
last  word  when  he  fell  dead. 


The  Munson-Williams  Memorial,  now  about 
to  be  erected  in  Utica  by  Architect  Richard 
H.  Hunt  for  the  use  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
.Society,  is  to  be  a  fine,  substantial  structure 
in  the  Flemish  style,  costing  $50,000.  The 
walls  will  be  made  of  pressed  brick  with  Ox¬ 
ford  bluestone  foundation  and  trimmings  and 
terra  cotta  ornaments.  A  tower  over  100  feet 
high  will  rise  from  the  easterly  corner  of  the 
edifice.  The  building  will  contain  an  audi¬ 
torium  seating  200  people,  rooms  for  the  col¬ 
lections  and  library  of  the  Society,  store 
rooms,  and  a  fire  proof  vault.  The  interior 
will  be  finished  in  oak. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE  AND  HOUGHTON 
SEMINARY  COMMENCEMENTS. 

By  James  H.  Taylor,  D.B. 

Not  a  “comprehensive  view,”  or  an  “exhaus¬ 
tive  treatment,”  but  just  a  pulse  or  two  out  of 
them  and  started  by  them.  I  missed  Hough¬ 
ton  gala  day,  a  week  before  Hamilton’s,  by  an 
accident  for  which  I  was  right  sorry.  For  I 
like  the  sensation  which  comes  from  young 
blood  getting  into  old  veins,  as  it  will  on  such 
occasions.  The  odor  of  evergreens,  the  glow 
of  flowers,  the  rustle  of  fans,  and,  above  all, 
the  faces  radiant  with  health  and  hope,  even 
with  positive  expectation  that  covets  the 
future,  all  combine  to  recall  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  long  ago,  and  so  to  quicken  the  pulse 
that  may  have  become  a  trifie  languid,  as  if 
life  were  most  over.  Taking  in  young  life, 
one  re-lives,  for  a  breath,  the  best  of  his  own 
beginnings,  and  catches  anew  the  spirit  of 
courage  for  conquest  that  is  still  possible  even 
for  age.  For,  to  the  live  soul,  there  is  no 
“down  hill  of  life,”  no  “getting  most  through.” 
It  is  all  up-hill, — all  getting  on,  with  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  ere?’  getting  through.  Yet,  the 
body  will  wear  out,  as  the  sun  is  becoming  a 
cinder,  and  we  must  look  sharp  lest  the  body 
pulling  down  get  the  better  of  the  real  man 
whose  pull  is  up. 

For  one  I  feel  the  need  of  a  bath,  annual  at 
least,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  up  look,  hope 
and  confident  expectation  of  doing  great  things 
as  pervades  the  commencement  days.  It  oc¬ 
casions  a  delightful  and  wholesome  combina¬ 
tion  of  past  and  present— of  thirgs  done  and 
things  to  be  done,  of  air-castles  and  dreams 
that  were  solidified  into  the  realities  that  are, 
even  setting  one  to  whispering  with  himself 
from  Lowell — 

“  Ob  that  was  s.?  long  ago,  ages  it  seems; 

And  now  I  retoro  sad  with  life  and  its  love. 

Will  they  flee  my  gray  presence,  tbose  light-footed  dreams 
And  will-o-wisp  light  me  his  lantern  no  more? 

As  the  Moors  in  their  exile,  the  keys  treasured  still 
Of  their  castles  in  Spain,  so  have  I ;  and  no  fear. 

The  doors  will  fly  open,  whenever  we  will 

To  the  prime  of  the  past  and  the  sweet  of  the  year.” 

O,  those  “light-footed  dreams”  and  will-’o- 
wisps  that  allured  youth  on— blessed  and  use¬ 
ful  playmates  were  they.  Having  missed 
Houghton  with  its  bright  girls  and  (dare  I 
say?)  brighter  campus,  I  determined  I  would 
catch  the  breath  of  Hamilton  with  its  campus 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
launch  of  young  life  into  the  world.  I  went, 
let  me  confess,  because  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
old,  but  do  not  like  the  feeling,  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  it  in  my  soul,  and  determined  on  a  good 
draught  of  youthful  exhilaration.  I  wanted 
to  see  how  a  group  of  young  men  look,  what 
they  are  thinking  about,  and  to  feel  how  they 
feel  looking  off  into  the  arena  which,  I  was 
going  to  say,  I  have  passed  through  ;  but  I  will 
not  say  it,  because  their  arena  in  prospect  is 
not  the  one  I  have  passed.  I,  we  of  this  gen¬ 
eration,  have  had  our  arena.  Our  having  it 
has  made  a  new  one  for  those  young  men  and 
women.  No  man  takes  another’s  place.  Each 
takes  his  own  place,  and  no  other’s,  so  each 
vacates  only  his  own.  They,  diploma  in  hand 
for  work  well  done  so  far,  have  not  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  to  undermine  and  destroy. 
That  and  such  are  the  offices  we  have  filled. 
Other  bondages  to  be  broken  they  must  find, 
and  will,  no  doubt. 

One  generation’s  work  begins  where  anothers 
ends.  So  my  thoughts  got  stirred  up  and  ran 
on  while  one  of  Hamilton’s  speakers,  alluding 
to  the  importance  of  young  men  in  the  work 
of  life,  gave  as  a  reason  that  old  men  become 
“satisfied”  with  things  as  they  are,  and  young 
men  are  needed  to  make  bettering  changes. 
The  spirit  of  his  line  of  thought  assured  me 
that,  if  we  were  standing  vis  a  vis,  he  would 
allow  me  to  suggest  a  modification  of  his  ex¬ 


pression  and  say  rather,  old  men  are  resting 
from  their  struggle  to  correct  this  and  that, 
not  because  they  are  “satisfied”  that  things 
are  as  they  are,  but  because  they  have  carried 
things  as  far  as  they  can,  and  are  waiting  for 
blood  as  hot  as  their’s  once  was  to  move  the 
work  on  and  on  toward  the  finish — as  Glad¬ 
stone  left  the  Liberal  leadership,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  was,  but  that  the  younger  element 
might  carry  it  forward.  (But,  as  now  appears, 
the  older  element  there  was  the  younger.) 
Society  is  full  of  questions  which  this  gener¬ 
ation  of  activity  has  forced  into  the  minds  of 
men,  and  now  passes  along  to  the  graduates 
of  this  year  to  answer. 

Not  “satisfied”  are  we  with  our  surround¬ 
ings  and  your  inheritance,  young  people,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  in  our  clearness  of  conscience  that 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  and  assurance 
that  you  are  about  to  either  enter  into  our 
undertakings  or  displace  them  by  others  of 
similar  aim  but  more  practicable,  and  truer 
to  the  true.  For  the  teacher  or  the  father 
should  be  ashamed  of  his  work  when  there  is 
no  prospect  that  the  pupil  or  the  son  will  do 
greater  and  better  things  than  he  has  done. 
Proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  father’s  work 
appears  in  the  son  outdoing  the  father.  So  I 
found  myself  saying  to  the  young  men  as  they 
went  down  from  the  platform,  “Here  are  the 
reins,  here  are  the  spurs,  take  them  and  prove 
your  mettle.  Honor  us  by  beating  us  at  our 
best.”  But  then  I  cried  once  more  in  my  soul 
with  Lowell- -“Come  down  to  me,  down  to 
me,  be  as  you  were,  you  light-footed  dreams, 
you  air  castles,  you  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
my  youth.  You  swung  ideals  before  me  once. 
Swing  again,  keep  swinging,  will-’o-wisp ; 
light  me  your  lantern,  allure  my  old  heart 
and  hopes  along  as  if  they  were  young,  so  I 
shall  do  better  than  worse.” 

But  I  looked  upon  our  young  President 
Stryker,  and  his  corps  of  young  Professors, 
and,  in  soliloquy  congratulating  the  College 
and  Central  New  York,  and  the  State,  on  the 
well  tempered  school  of  the  Faculty — and 
then  thought  of  the  good  things  that  have 
come  along  for  Hamilton,  but  wondered  why 
more  do  not  come.  These  men,  some,  declin¬ 
ing  double  and  tripplethe  salaries  they  receive 
for  their  college  work,  that  they  may  do  their 
best  to  enlarge  the  college  that  is  already 
large  in  excellent  work  and  product,  why 
should  they  bear  so  disproportionate  burden, 
with  millions  of  capital  in  Presbyterian  hands? 
Well,  President  and  Professors,  prove  the  fine 
temper  of  your  steel  by  holding  on,  ever  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  of  man¬ 
hood  requisite  to  a  stay  in  Hamilton,  and  the 
next  generation  will  be  sure  to  take  the  col¬ 
lege  from  your  hands  a  finer  machine  than 
when  you  received  it  from  your  predecessors. 
So  honor  your  predecessors  by  beating  them. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  July,  1895. 


The  article  on  “Church  Services”  in  the  last 
Evangelist  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Amzi  W. 
Freeman  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  not  by  Dr. 
Aniasa  S.  Freeman,  as  printed,  and  who,  as 
will  be  noticed,  has  just  passed  the  forty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  at  Haver- 
straw  on  the  Hudson. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  sons  or  other 
friends  of  limited  means  looking  forward  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  would  do  well  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  an  advertisement  on 
another  page.  The  school  which  offers  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  college  at  about  one-quarter  the  usual 
coat,  one  or  two  young  men  of  limited  means 
who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  is  one  long  es¬ 
tablished  and  widely  known  as  a  first  rate 
school. 


July  11,  1895. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  YDUNG  PEOPLE. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tions  were  a  feature  of  church  life  and  were 
subjects  of  discussion.  Somebody  then  said  : 
“This  is  the  young  man’s  age."  To  day  it 
might  be :  This  is  the  young  people’s  era. 
They  come  to  their  vast  conventions,  and  the 
whole  world  listens  to  their  songs  and  trem¬ 
bles  under  their  tread. 

We  write  of  the  movement  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  convinced  that  the  impulse  of  this  up¬ 
rising  is  a  good  one,  that,  in  the  main,  their 
aims  are  well  directed,  that  generally  there  is 
no  excess  and  '  ery  few  vagaries,  and  that  the 
Church  is  grandly  helped  by  this  moving  of 
the  young. 

Several  things  are  to  be  commended  espe¬ 
cially  :  some  are  to  be  questioned  soberly ;  a 
few  are  to  be  criticised  and  possibly  gently  con¬ 
demned.  But  we  have  no  purpose  to  play  the 
censor  or  the  grumbler  in  contemplating  a 
development  of  our  social  religious  life  which 
has  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusaders.  There  are  likenesses  to  that  vast 
uprising  in  a  common  cause,  in  the  growth  of 
the  young  people’s  army  to-day  which  can  be 
readily  traced  out  and  made  instructive.  Bos¬ 
ton  now  hears  the  cry  of  the  advancing  host 
as  did  Byzantium  near  a  thousand  years  ago. 
They  do  not  come  to  storm  the  city  itself,  but 
to  reorganize  and  refit  for  a  campaign  that 
lies  beyond.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  inter 
national  element  of  holy  zeal  that  has  its  part 
to  play  now  as  well  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
We  can  only  refer  to  these  things  in  passing, 
and  go  on  to  glance  at  one  feature  of  these 
great,  great  meetings  which  is  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Beyond  a  certain  limit  a  convention  becomes, 
not  necessarily  a  mob,  but  an  organized  and 
orderly  negative.  When  no  speaker  can  be 
heard  in  full,  and  only  singing  touch  every 
part  of  the  house  into  sympathy,  the  meeting 
becomes  a  spectacle  and  a  sensation  largely. 
The  stimulus  of  such  things  is  instantaneous, 
but  also  very  fleeting.  No  mind  is  taught,  no 
habit  formed,  no  great  practical  lesson  learned, 
no  vast  defeat  or  difficulty  met  in  Christian 
service  so  overcome.  Granting  everything  yet 
said  in  favor  of  multitudinous  conventions,  the 
practical  results  stand  as  a  test  We  venture 
to  predict  that  a  few  of  them  will  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  for  any  but  the  more  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  of  mammoth  crowds.  The  convention 
of  to  day  is  an  easy  thing,  and  it  is  just  now 
much  in  vogue.  Everybody  wants  to  meet 
everybody  of  his  kind.  There  is  a  gratification 
in  that  which  suits  the  taste  and  fits  the  occa¬ 
sion,  yet  the  final  result  is  not  often  so  valua¬ 
ble  as  the  meeting  of  a  few  and  a  closer 
grapple  with  the  immediate  questions  of  the 
hour.  International  conventions  are  possible 
only  on  special  occasions.  National  conven¬ 
tions  are  too  large  now  for  busmess,  or  even 
comfort.  State,  or  even  tri-State  conventions 
are  large  enough  and  may  combine  every  val¬ 
uable  element  of  communion  and  interchange. 

Our  young  people  will  need  to  guard  against 
dissipation.  We  use  the  word  in  two  senses. 
The  vast  assembly,  the  long  journey,  the  new 
scenes  and  circumstances,  become  an  infinite 
strain.  The  reactions  are  often  a  kind  of 
spiritual  paralysis.  Inability  to  work,  indis¬ 
position  to  enter  into  real  service,  distaste  for 
that  which  was  homely  and  yet  very  good  to 
do,  when  they  follow,  and  they  often  do  follow 
such  seasons  of  high  tension,  become  monitors 
to  the  very  best  of  us,  and  to  some  they  are 
evidences  of  decay,  of  even  an  eclipse  of  faith. 


What  we  are  suggesting  is,  that  these  unpre¬ 
cedented  gatheiings,  must,  like  those  that  are 
smaller,  be  judged  by  their  fruits  and  results. 
Are  these  commensurate  in  advantage  with 
their  great  cost  and  the  special  strain  which 
they  put  upon  those  who  participate  in  them. 
Many  are  not  quite  convinced.  And  why 
should  they  be,  as  yet.  The  Endeavor  move¬ 
ment,  like  most  of  its  members,  is  young  in 
years,  and  whereunto  it  will  grow,  who  shall 
predict?  It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that 
many  a  prudent  misgiving  has  been  partially 
answered,  and  in  a  way  to  assure  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  our  youth  much  at  heart. 
The  danger  always  is,  however,  that  vigilance 
will  be  intermitted ;  that  the  show  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  grand  parade  of  forces,  of  things 
merely  routine  and  external,  will  count  for 
too  much.  They  take  hold  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  unduly.  We  shall,  in  a  word,  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  actual  inexperience  of  our 
youth,  despite  their  gathering  together  in 
this  very  remarkable  way,  which  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  in  corresponding  years,  never 
dreamed  of.  Their  opportunities  for  good, 
and  also  their  temptations,  are  peculiar  and 
obvious.  They  need  to  be  safeguarded  at  all 
points  and  with  special  vigilance.  Let  the 
church,  whose  hope  and  treasure  they  are, 
look  well  to  this  her  first  diity,  as  indeed  she 
has  been  doing  all  along,  with  happy  results. 
It  is  a  time,  however,  to  renew  vigilance,  and 
to  take  nothing  for  granted  by  reason  of  use. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  UNION  COLLEGE. 

Union  College  has  just  closed  its  first  hun¬ 
dred  years.  In  1795  the  classical  school  of 
Col.  John  Taylor  was  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
rank  of  a  fully  chartered  college  with  the 
name.  Union  College.  In  those  days  of 
united  patronage  it  was  counted  wise  to  en¬ 
list  all  denominations  in  this  first  venture  in 
founding  a  college  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  King’s  College,  chartered  by 
George  II.,  had  taken  its  American  name, 
Columbia  College. 

After  having  three  Presidents  in  nine  years, 
a  young  and  eloquent  preacher  of  Albany,  who 
had  suddenly  become  famous  by  a  sermon  on 
duelling  (called  forth  by  the  tragic  death  of 
Hamilton  by  the  hands  of  Aaron  Burr),  was 
called  to  the  Presidency.  This  was  Eliphalet 
Nott,  who  for  sixty  years  was  the  most  famous 
college  President  in  this  country,  and  numer¬ 
ous  survivors  of  the  older  classes  count  it  a  spe 
cial  favor  of  providence  that  they  came  under 
the  instruction  and  personal  influence  of  Dr. 
Nott.  A  large  number  whose  graduation  was 
from  thirty  five  to  sixty  years  ago,  were  pres 
ent  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary.  The  special  exercises  be¬ 
gan  with  an  historical  discourse  by  the  Rev. 
George  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  the  University 
Place  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  On 
Sunday  evening  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was 
given  by  Bishop  Doane  of  Albany.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  the  time  was 
crowded  with  able  addresses,  conferences,  re¬ 
unions,  and  banquets.  Thursday  was  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commencement.  After  the  orations 
and  conferring  of  degrees  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter  gave  an  admirable  address  which 
brought  to  a  fitting  climax  the  exercises  of 
the  memorable  occasion. 

The  following  honorary  degrees  were  conferred; 
Ph.D.,  William  McDonald,  Professor  of  History  and 
Sociology  in  Bowdoin  College;  Charles  E.  Richard¬ 
son.  Professor  of  English  m  Dartmouth  College; 
Benjamin  H.  Ripton.  Dean  of  Union  College. 

L  H.  D.,  Oren  Root,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Hamilton  College. 

D.D.  Rev.  Frederick  Z.  Rooker,  Rev.  Augustus 
W.  Cowles  (for  more  than  thirty  years  President  of 
Elmira  College— now  President  emeritus)  Rev.  John 
W.  Nott,  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson. 

LL  D.,  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Professor  of 
Ethics  in  Hamilton  College;  Prof.  Henry  Parks 
'  Wright,  Dean  of  Yale;  John  Haskel  Hewett,  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Williams;  Anson  D. 
Morse,  Professor  of  History  in  Amherst;  William  G. 
Hale,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Chicago  University; 
John  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Washington  and  Lro 
University;  J.  Rufus  Trion,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General 
of  the  U.  S.  N. 

In  recognition  of  her  services  in  the  higher 
education  of  women  Union  College  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  formerly  President  of 
Wellesley  College,  and  more  recently  dean  of 
graduate  women  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Under  the  new  and  deservedly  popular  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  the  College  en¬ 
ters  upon  its  second  century  with  flattering 
prospects.  With  an  able  Faculty,  improved 
finances,  and  a  large  body  of  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dents,  “Old  Union”  bids  fair  to  recover  and 
hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  colleges 
of  the  country. 


DR.  BARROWS’S  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

In  organizing  and  carrying  to  its  successful 
issue  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  took  rank  among 
the  world’s  foremost  leaders  of  religious 
thought.  Great  as  was  the  Parliament,  it  is 
to  be  surpassed  in  its  far-reaching  result  by 
the  movements  to  which  it  has  already  given 
birth.  As  our  readers  are  already  aware,  it 
led  a  noble  and  wealthy  friend  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rows,  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Haskell  of  Chicago, 
to  found  an  Oriental  Museum  and  endow  a 
lectureship  on  Comparative  Religion  at  Chicago 
University.  The  Museum  will  be  the  first  of 
its  kind.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  July  1st. 
The  structure  will  cost  $100,000.  It  will  house 
a  Museum  and  Library  of  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  furnish  lecture  halls  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Hellenic,  Hebraic,  Egyptian,  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Assyrian,  and  Hindu  learning. 

Last  October  Dr.  Barrows  gave  a  lecture  at 
the  University  on  “The  Greatness  of  Religion,” 
preparatory  to  the  course  he  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  A  sentence  of  that  lecture  led  Mrs. 
Haskell  to  endow  the  “Barrows  Lectureship” 
in  Calcutta,  similar  to  the  “Haskell  Lecture¬ 
ship”  at  Chicago  University.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  her  wish  may  be  carried  out,  as  well  as 
the  wish  of  many  at  home  and  in  India,  and 
that  Dr.  Barrows  may  go  to  India  as  the  first 
of  the  Calcutta  lecturers.  This  wish  will 
doubtless  be  reechoed  after  the  perusal  of  the 
resume  of  his  recent  lectures,  published  in  this 
issue,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Johnson  of  Evanston. 

The  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  all 
candid  and  intelligent  minds  are  powerfully 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Barrows,  and  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated,  as  here  presented,  to  assure  the  hereto¬ 
fore  timid  and  doubting,  touching  the  course 
of  things  inaugurated  by  the  now  historical 
“Parliament  of  Religions.”  The  spirit  “of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  6t  sound  mind”  ''s 
here,  and  a  little  further  on  it  may  call 
for  a  new  and  better,  because  a  more  uni¬ 
fied  alignment  of  the  forces  of  our  common 
evangelical  Christianity  as  they  closely  and 
finally  confront  the  heathen  world. 


DB.  MOTT  ON  THB  SITUATION. 

The  articles  of  Dr.  Mott  in  this  and  last 
week’s  issue  are  good  and  wholesome :  right  in 
reason  and  sound  in  spirit.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  The  Evangelist  to  find  the  way  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  fair  men  in  onr  Church  in 
order  that  wrongs  done  in  heat  and  haste 
may  be  undone  in  soberness  and  for  the  good  of 
all.  Resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  may  be  violent  and  revolutionary.  But 
such  resistance  as  Charles  Hodge  made  and 
defended  is  simply  marking  a  limit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  higher  court.  We  believe 
our  Church  to  be  in  accord  to-day  with  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  protest. 
And  we  believe  that  the  New  York  Presbytery 
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will  be  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  Church  in  taking  similar  ground. 

Dr.  Mott  has  shown  by  examples  in  his  first 
article  what  was  sketched  so  well  by  Dr.  Knox 
on  the  fioor  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  presence 
and  the  alternating  predominance  of  two  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  Church  courts.  The  cases  are 
clearly  made  and  well  handled.  In  his  second 
article  the  case  is  argued  and  the  right  of 
Presbytery  to  judge  of  its  own  candidates  is 
very  well  put  and  sustained.  The  wrong  done 
to  the  men  whom  circumstances  may  send  to 
Union  is  pointed  out.  The  injustice  done  to 
noble  men  and  worthy  teachers  by  reason  of 
prejudice  and  a  partizan  judgment  is  well  dis¬ 
covered.  And  the  counsel  to  maintain  her 
ground  as  a  Presbyterian  Seminary  is  not  a 
presumption  on  the  part  of  a  Princeton  man, 
when  given  to-day  to  Union,  but  rather  re¬ 
flects  the  growing  unity  of  sentiment  among 
generous-minded  men.  They  do  not  question 
Union’s  right  and  advantage  to  stay  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  hold  that  the 
Church  at  large  needs  Union  men,  as  it  has 
profited  by  them  in  the  past  and  honors  them 
in  pastorates  to-day.  In  fine,  we  quite  agree 
with  the  tenor  of  our  respected  correspon¬ 
dent’s  argument— that  to  drive  out  a  whole 
school  and  disown  a  whole  body  of  students, 
is  an  act  so  foolish,  so  suicidal,  as  to  make 
its  consummation  an  impossibility. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
has  adopted  the  individual  communion  cup  for 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  with  the  outfit  furnished 
by  Mr.  Forbes  of  Rochester.  Movement  for 
the  change  started  as  a  pressure  from  the 
congregation  upon  the  Session,  a  business  man 
and  communicant  proposing  to  provide  the 
expense  of  the  change  if  the  Session  would 
adopt  it. 

When  the  matter  was  put  before  the  Session 
a  surprise  appeared :  (1)  that  every  elder  pres¬ 
ent  favored  the  change;  (3)  the  testimony  of 
elders  that,  to  their  personal  observation, 
many  communicants  only  pretend  to  drink 
from  the  general  cup,  but  do  not  touch  the 
lips  to  it ;  (3)  their  knowledge  that  such  re¬ 
fusal  is  because  of  sanitary  reasons  in  the 
minds  of  communicants.  Now  that  liberty  of 
speech  is  in  order,  it  is  really  astonishing  to 
observe  the  universal  sense  of  impropriety 
that  has  prevailed,  but  been  held  under  sup¬ 
pression  from  motives  of  kindly  forbearance, 
as  if  under  an  unavoidable  stress  of  duty  to 
be  fraternal. 

Mr  Forbes’  system  of  trays  and  cups  makes 
that  part  of  the  service  simple  and  time¬ 
saving.  It  is  really  surprising  that  the  old 
method  should  have  been  so  long  tolerated  by 
intelligent  people.*  It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
the  rich  and  poor,  nor  merely  of  the  cleanly 
and  uncleanly,  but  emphatically  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  and  the  well— the  unavoidable  transfer 
of  diesase  germs  from  lip  to  lip. 

’  J.  H.  T. 


We  find  in  the  Gazette  of  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
a  very  fiattering  notice  of  an  American  now 
long  resident  in  Cairo,  and  widely  known  as 
a  physician.  Dr.  Grant  Bey,  whose  address  on 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Nile,  with  diagrams 
and  pictures,  “before  a  large,  select,  and  rep¬ 
resentative  audience”  at  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Institute,  is  highly  commended  in  the 
issue  of  June  13th.  One  would  think  that  a 
man  who  could  enthuse  an  audience  up  to  the 
pitch  indicated,  in  the  very  midst  of  Egyptol¬ 
ogists,  should  be  well  pleased  and  also  con¬ 
gratulated.  It  is  a  noble  passion  of  explora¬ 
tion  that  possesses  the  minds  of  many  to-day. 
The  lead  which  France  has  had  since  the 
days  of  Champollion  is  now  disputed  by  our 


scholars  and  enthusiasts  in  archaeology.  The 
enterprise  sustained  by  Miss  Wolfe  of  this  city 
has  stimulated  further  searches,  until  now  the 
average  tourist  becomes  for  the  time  an  au¬ 
thority  on  dates  and  dynasties,  mummies  and 
scarabei.  No  land  has  such  treasures  of  in¬ 
stant  scholarly  worth.  And  it  is  good  to  find 
our  people  of  leisure  digging  into  the  ruins 
and  relics  of  the  old  civilization  to  find  things 
that  instruct  and  enrich  the  new. 


BRIGHTSIDE. 

8v  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  great  merchants  of  New 
York  had  their  country  seats  within  what  is 
to-day  the  city  itself.  Their  estates  were 
planted  with  rare  trees  amid  the  forest  kings 
that  survived  the  fall  of  the  primeval  woods 
and  their  fine  houses  were  built  with  materials 
often  imported  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  and 
decorated  with  art  that  had  come  over  sea  to 
the  new  world  that  was  growing  familiar  with 
the  renowned  masterpieces  of  the  older  and 
richer  civilizations.  So  the  east  bank  of  the 
Lower  Hudson  and  the  north  shore  of  the 
East  River  up  to  and  beyond  Throg’s  Neck, 
were  famous  as  centres  of  cultured  taste  in 
architecture,  house  decoration,  and  landscape 
gardening.  Many  of  the  present  day  glories 
of  Central  Park  are  legitimate  growths  from 
the  beautiful  grounds  laid  out  under  the  loving 
eyes  of  the  builders  of  homes  in  the  outlying 
region  which  seemed  safe  from  the  city’s  ex¬ 
pansion  for  a  century  or  more  to  come. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  city  annexed  the  dis¬ 
trict  so  recently  regarded  as  secure  from  in¬ 
trusion  by  its  remoteness,  and  but  yesterday  it 
made  another  outreach  beyond  the  Bronx 
River  and  Pelham  Bay  to  the  eastward,  with 
a  northerly  sweep  well  up  toward  White  Plains, 
bringing  the  line  of  projected  parks  from 
Fordham  Heights  to  New  Rochelle,  into  what 
might  be  styled  the  centre  of  the  addition  to  the 
metropolis.  One  by  one  the  old  homes  are  being 
uprooted  by  the  swift  rush  of  city  encroach 
ment.  Lines  of  railway  circle  round  them 
with  deadly  coil,  new  streets  thrust  against 
their  sweet  seclusion  with  dread  menace, 
stately  trees  close  at  hand  go  down,  and  dreary 
wastes  of  town  lots  spread  out  beside  them  a 
daily  reminder  of  their  coming  fate,  and 
the  dwellers  in  these  pleasant  retreats  fiom  the 
din  and  dust  of  the  town  find  themselves  on 
the  outposts  of  the  fight  which  some  sudden 
assault  may  carry  and  dislodge  them  forever¬ 
more. 

Most  of  the  old  families  are  already  tied. 
Hunt  and  Leggett  are  names  of  places  rather 
than  of  resident  people.  Following  up  the 
Bronx  from  Hunt’s  Point  only  the  old  home  of 
Paul  Spofford  is  inhabited  by  the  original  fam¬ 
ily  till  one  reaches  Foxhurst  beyond  West¬ 
chester  Avenue.  Meadowside,  Ingleside,  Riv 
erside  have  passed  into  other  hands  and  seem 
to  wait  in  submission  to  the  inevitable  for  the 
coming  catastrophe.  Walking  down  the  shaded 
road  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Joseph  Rod- 
man  Drake,  and  looking  cityward  through  the 
thinning  border  of  woods,  one  thinks  of  the 
gardens  on  Vesuvius  around  which  the  lava 
creeps  with  consuming  step  anon  touching 
even  the  vine-clad  walls.  Sitting  under  the 
shade  of  the  grand  trees  with  the  summer  airs 
playing  over  them  the  sigh  of  a  vast  regret 
seems  to  breathe  upon  you,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  waters  yonder  is  something  like  a  moan 
of  apprehension.  For  the  end  is  near.  The 
caprice  of  a  street  commission  has  no  calen¬ 
dar.  Leaseholds  and  ownership  are  no  protec¬ 
tion.  Any  day  may  bring  the  forces  of  a  new 
railway,  the  bands  of  street  openers,  upon  this 
paradise  and  wreck  it  as  the  Vandals  of  old 
ruined  half  the  Empire.  Philosophy  of  the 
most  practical,  prosaic  sort  is  no  real  help  to 
soothe  the  sentiments  of  a  lover  of  woods  and 


meadows  and  sequestered  homes  so  endan¬ 
gered. 

We  write  these  lines  in  the  library  of  the 
house  built  by  Col.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  sixty 
years  ago,  looking  out  on  the  broad  stretches 
of  field  and  forest  which  he  loved  and  bap¬ 
tized  with  a  sense  of  poetry  and  hopefulness 
as  “Brightside. ’’  His  face  looks  down  from 
the  south  wall  with  a  serenity  which  seems  to 
reproach  our  plaint.  There  is  and  there  must 
be  a  bright  side  to  every  event  of  change  that 
progress  brings.  Ranged  round  the  room  are 
life-size  busts  of  Shakespeare,  Franklin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  some  strik¬ 
ing  sketches  of  ancient  Rome.  It  seems 
strange  to  mourn  over  the  growth  of  a  city 
with  twenty  centuries  of  progress  looking 
down  upon  the  page  where  you  pen  your 
thoughts.  And  so  says  the  life-like  owl  from 
his  perch  at  hand  with  his  wide,  unwinking 
eyes  of  wisdom  unspoken,  fixed  on  this  unwise 
scribe.  Nay,  O  modern  creature,  they  all  cry 
out,  the  dark  side  of  progress  is  that  turned 
away  from  the  light.  The  brightest  side  of  all 
history,  of  every  life,  is  that  which  “looketh 
toward  the  sun-rising.  ”  That  which  hath  been 
is  not  better  than  that  which  is  yet  to  be. 
The  new  when  it  has  age  will  be  better  than 
this  old.  And  after  all,  no  beauty,  no  joy, 
no  really  good  thing,  no  vital  truth,  shall  ever 
perish,  but  find  fairer  form  and  richer  develop¬ 
ment  in  that  which  takes  their  place.  This 
dear  Brightside  may  pass,  but  another  comes 
out  of  the  morning,  and  we  are  children  of  the 
day.  He  gives  to  us  the  Morning  Star! 


A  ROYAL  CHURCH  OPENING. 

The  London  World  of  June  20th  gives  these 
particulars  of  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful 
new  church  at  Balmoral  Castle : 

A  handsome  Presbyterian  church,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  little  barn-like  structure  close 
to  Balmoral  in  which  the  Queen  so  long  wor¬ 
shipped,  was  formally  dedicated  on  Tuesday. 
The  foundation  stone,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  laid  by  Her  Majesty,  who  recently  opened 
a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  building  fund.  The 
church  is  built  of  white  granite,  is  cruciform 
in  shape,  with  a  square  tower.  A  stained 
glass  window,  the  gift  of  the  Queen,  is  com¬ 
memorative  of  deceased  members  of  the  royal 
family,  whose  names  it  bears.  Princesses 
Louise  and  Beatrice  have  given  a  peal  of  bells, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  a  granite 
font,  an  ornate  granite  pulpit  being  the  gift 
of  the  royal  household.  'The  whole  of  the 
south  transept  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
Queen,  the  members  of  her  family,  and  the 
royal  household.  Anything  but  queen’s 
weather  marked  the  opening  day.  It  was  not 
only  wet,  but  cold.  Her  Majesty  and  Princess 
Beatrice  driving  the  short  distance  from  Bal¬ 
moral  in  a  closed  carriage.  The  Queen  was 
assisted  to  the  royal  pew  by  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbanu  and  one  of  her  Indian  attend¬ 
ants.  The  congregation  remained  standing 
while  she  entered.  The  service,  which  com¬ 
menced  immediately  on  the  roy.'il  family  be¬ 
coming  seated,  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  Moderator  of  the  Estab 
lisbed  Assembly,  assisted  by  the  other  Queen’s 
chaplains  in  Scotland— Drs.  Cameron  Lees, 
Charteris,  MacGregor,  Story,  Mitford,  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Taylor,  and  Campbell.  The  Queen  is  said 
to  have  been  moved  to  tears  as  the  congrega¬ 
tion  joined  in  singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm. 
Prayer  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  a  dedi¬ 
catory  hymn  written  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Bridge.  Dr.  Macleod 
preached  from  the  text  1  Chronicles  xxix.  5, 
“Who  then  is  willing  to  consecrate  his  ser¬ 
vices  this  day  unto  the  Lord?”  It  was  the 
first  instance  since  the  Reformation  in  which 
a  monarch  had  been  present  at  the  dedication 
of  a  parish  church  in  Scotland.  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  which  lasted  an  hour,  the 
officiating  ministers  were  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eon  by  the  Queen  at  the  Castle. 
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Pleasure  and  Profit  in  Bible  Study.  By 
D.  L.  Moody.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revel!  Company.  60  cents. 

Every  one  knows  the  character  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  writings  —simple,  terse,  direct,  full 
of  a  sanctified  humor  as  keen  as  it  is  homely, 
as  telling  as  it  is  genial.  This  little  book  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  quintessence  of  all  his  teach¬ 
ings,  the  double  distilled  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  meant  for  those  who  are  young  in 
discipline,  if  not  in  years,  men  of  minds  more 
or  less  crude,  or  rather,  it  is  so  clear  and  sim¬ 
ple  that  the  crudest  mind  can  apprehend  and 
use  every  word  here ;  and  yet  that  cultured 
man  is  to  be  pitied  indeed  who  cannot  find 
between  these  covers  not  only  stimulus,  but 
instruction. 

Very  briefly,  very  clearly,  with  indnite 
variety  of  illustration  and  application  Mr. 
Moody  shows  the  benefit  and  the  scope  of 
various  methods  of  Bible  study,  and  shows 
each  one  of  them  to  be  interesting.  His  book 
is  well  named,  for  he  not  only  shows  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  from  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Bible,  but  he  abundantly 
proves  that  there  is  deep  pleasure  in  such 
study.  Among  the  methods  given,  those  of 
the  so  called  Higher  Criticism  do  not  enter 
from  any  point  of  view ;  they  have  no  place  in 
such  a  work,  hut  the  candor  and  breadth  of 
view  which  beam  on  every  page  of  this  little 
volume  are  sufficient  proof  that  Mr.  Moody 
would  welcome,  and  doubtless  does  welcome, 
every  method  of  study  which  offers  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  book  which  he  has  learned 
to  use  to  such  excellent  purpose.  If  occasion 
served  he  would  surely  be  the  first  to  teach 
that  there  can  be  no  danger  in  any  method  of 
Bible  study  which  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
know  the  things  of  God  and  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  His  Spirit.  Though  far  from 
making  any  claims  to  scholarly  attainment, 
Mr.  Moody  has  the  true  scholar  spirit,  and  no 
man  living  would  with  more  fearless  gladness 
welcome  any  new  light  which  may  in  future 
break  forth  from  the  Word  of  God. 

This  little  book  is  addressed  to  Bible  read¬ 
ers.  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of  every  chapter 
is  to  make  every  reader  of  the  Bible  a  teacher 
of  the  truth  of  God.  Like  Coleridge  and  De 
Quincy  and  Schiller  and  all  men  of  profound 
thought,  he  fully  recognizes  as  Canon  Free- 
mantle  has  said,  no  man  can  make  great  at¬ 
tainments  in  any  line  of  research  except  on 
the  condition  of  imparting  his  best  to  others. 
So  each  chapter  of  this  little  book  presupposes 
that  every  treasure  which  a  man  finds  in  the 
Word  of  God  he  holds  as  the  early  Christians 
held  their  goods  for  the  benefit  of  others,  his 
study  being  indeed  not  for  the  sake  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  sake  of  knowing  God,  and  bis 
joy  in  every  new  discovery  of  God’s  truth  be¬ 
ing  so  great  that  he  cannot  but  pass  it  on  to 
those  around  him. 

A  New  Programme  of  Missions.  A  Move¬ 
ment  to  Make  the  Colleges  in  All  Lands 
Centres  of  Evangelization.  By  Luther  D. 
Wishard.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  50  cents. 

The  conviction  that  the  reformers  of  a  coun¬ 
try  must  be  its  own  countrymen,  first  perhaps 
effectively  announced  by  Dr.  Duff,  “When  the 
set  time  arrives  the  real  reformers  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  will  be  qualified  Hindus,”  is  gradually 


forcing  its  way  into  the  minds  of  all  students 
of  the  missionary  problems.  The  late  Dr.  Ed- 
wa’‘d  Lawrence  put  the  case  very  clearly  in 
his  work  on  Modern  Missions,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  that  book  and  not  both  see 
that  this  is  so  and  perceive  the  reason  why. 
Mr.  Wishard,  in  the  very  stirring  little  book 
before  us,  goes  a  step  further,  showing  that  it 
is  from  the  centres  of  education  that  these  re¬ 
formers  must  come,  as  they  came  in  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  they  came  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  last  century,  as  in  the  pesent  cen¬ 
tury  and  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living,  missionary  enterprise  was  born  in  our 
own  land,  and,  as  in  countless  instances,  re¬ 
vivals  of  religion,  truly  reformatory  in  their 
nature,  have  been  born  in  both  America  and 
England. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
movements  of  recent  times  is  the  so-called 
“Students’  Movement,”  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  college  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ations  have  begun  to  take  a  positive  and 
aggressive  position.  By  the  Intercollegiate 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association — the  fruit 
of  a  revival  in  Princeton  in  1870 — an  immense 
stimulus  has  been  given  of  the  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity  of  college  men ;  an  International  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed,  and  a  “Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions”  has  already 
I  taken  on  an  important  character.  It  is  by  this 
volunteer  movement  that  Mr.  Wishard  pro¬ 
poses  to  work  out  his  new  programme  of  mis¬ 
sions.  Through  the  colleges,  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  great  Eastern  na¬ 
tions,  this  programme  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Already  in  many  of  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  begun.  This  little  volume  sketches 
its  history  and  shows  very  forcibly  and  per¬ 
suasively  what  part  American  Christians  have 
to  take  in  carrying  it  forward. 

LfeoN  PiLATTE.  Oeuvres  Choisies.  Paris : 

Fischbacher.  1895. 

L’Eglise-libre,  the  leading  Protestant  weekly 
of  France,  has  attempted  to  save  from  oh 
livion  some  of  the  articles  of  Leon  Pilatte, 
the  founder  of  that  periodical.  These  papers 
are  valuable  as  presenting  phases  of  French 
questions  as  they  were  viewed  by  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  personalities  of  French  Prot¬ 
estantism.  The  problems  of  the  nation,  of  the 
churches,  the  events  of  the  early  days  of  the 
present  republic,  Naploeon  III.,  McMahon, 
Thiers,  Garibaldi,  and  many  other  vital  topics 
are  treated  always  with  ability,  and  in  some 
cases  with  unusual  brilliancy.  Some  of  his 
utterances,  for  example,  his  article  on  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  are  those  of  a  master.  Let  one  com. 
pare  his  poitrait  of  the  author  of  the  Coup 
d'etat  with  the  most  eloquent  pages  of  Lea 
Chdtimento  of  Victor  Hugo,  and,  making  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  dfference  between  the  poetic 
and  the  prose  form,  the  impression  left  by 
Pilatte  is  stronger  because  it  is  truer.  These 
documents  have  been  classified  and  edited  by 
two  of  his  friends  and  associate  editors,  Pas¬ 
teurs  Draussin  and  Luigni.  Their  statements 
have  doubtless  been  colored  by  their  ideal 
recollection,  but  after  due  allowance  for  this, 
one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Pilatte 
has  not  alwys  shown  his  best  self  in  his  paper. 
The  pages  in  which  they  deal  with  the  most 
difficult  days  of  modern  French  Protestantism 
are  historically  invaluable. 

As  to  M.  Pilatte,  he  was  a  distinguished 
Christain,  with  intellectual  limitations  result¬ 
ing  from  an  education  which  was  fragmentary 
and  from  his  peculiar  temperament.  Intel¬ 
lectually,  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Sacey, 
Paul-Louis  Courier,  and  Napoleon  Roussel — all 
brilliant  polemists,  and  devotees  of  formal 
logic.  At  the  outset,  hie  theological  ideas 
were  those  of  Reveil,  but  like  de  Pressense, 


without  giving  up  the  foundations  of  his  be¬ 
lief,  he  broadened  them  until  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  buttresses  of  a  larger 
knowledge  and  a  larger  life.  His  love  of 
democratic  freedom  was  almost  a  passion,  and 
for  it  he  made  great  sacrifices.  In  its  domain 
he  was  absolute,  his  motto  might  have  been : 
No  compromise.  His  independence,  with  the 
nobility  and  with  crowned  heads,  was  derived 
from  this  source.  This  doubtless  demanded 
courage,  but  nothing  compelled  him  to  carry 
this  trait  to  the  border-land  of  ill- breeding. 
His  principles  would  have  lost  nothing  bad  he 
been  more  courteous  to  Louis  I.,  King  of  Bor¬ 
den,  who  asked  for  a  reserved  seat  in  bis 
church,  and  to  whom  he  sent  the  answer, 
“Please  tell  his  Majesty  that  all  seats  are  free, 
and  that  if  he  comes  early  he  can  choose  the 
place  he  pleases.  ”  Boorishness  is  not  Christian 
firmness.  There  was  also  in  him  a  certain 
narrowness  which  grew  out  of  that  constant 
effort  after  logical  consistency,  as  when  he 
refused  to  permit  a  pastor  to  wear  in  bis  pul¬ 
pit  the  gown  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 
As  a  Christian  his  zeal  was  greater  than  his 
strength.  As  a  missionary  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  without  a  peer  both  in  de¬ 
votion  and  in  the  power  of  his  popular  utter¬ 
ances.  As  a  writer,  his  leading  characteristics 
were  lightness  and  brilliancy  of  form.  Though 
interesting  as  a  preacher,  his  forte  was  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Egliae-ltbre  is  probably  his  best 
work.  Had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  extracts  from 
his  writings  contained  in  this  volume  are  in¬ 
teresting  from  their  admirable  form,  their 
value  as  historical  documents,  and  also  as  a 
fit  memorial,  erected  by  two  friends,  to  this 
courageous  journalist,  who  never  trembled  be¬ 
fore  any  man  when  truth  was  at  stake. 

The  Alhambra.  By  Washington  Irving.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Student’s  Edition.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Marvin.  Instructor  in  English  Lit¬ 
erature  in  Hopkins’  Grammar  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Son.  1895.  $1. 

“The  beautiful  Spanish  Sketch-book,  the 
Alhambra,”  is  presented  to  us  in  a  single 
good-sized  volume  with  light  brown  linen 
cover  lettered  in  dark  blue.  It  is  printed  in 
large,  char  text,  with  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  add  to  the  wonderful  charm  of 
Washington  Irving’s  style.  The  introduction 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  Irving’s  life, 
with  a  summary  of  its  chief  events,  to  be 
committed  to  memory  by  the  student.  At  the 
end  of  the  tales  are  a  few  pages  of  explanatory 
notes.  Surely  there  are  few  boys  or  girls  of 
any  age  who  will  not  find  recreation  in  the 
study  of  these  pages. 

My  Literary  Passions.  By  W.  D.  Howells 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895. 
SI.  50. 

Is  it  love  of  gossip,  or  is  it  human  sympa¬ 
thy  that  makes  us  all  enjoy  all  sorts  of  details 
about  the  early  life  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  known  to  us  by  their  writings! 
Or  is  it  that  the  early  mental  processes  of  such 
men  are  better  worth  knowing  than  those  of 
ordinary  folk?  Or  is  it,  as  Harriet  Maitineau 
said,  that  everybody’s  autobiography  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  important,  or  would  be,  if  every 
body  knew  how  to  write.  Mr.  Howells 
assuredly  knows  how  to  write — no  one  better, 
and  his  literary  autobiography,  which  is,  of 
''ourse,  to  a  great  degree  his  autobiography, 
is  very  interesting  indeed.  A  single  touch 
from  the  first  chapter,  “The  Bookcase  at 
Home,”  will  recall  to  most  of  his  readers  a 
curious  fact  in  their  own  early  experience. 
Speaking  of  Poe’s  Tale  of  the  Grotesque  and 
the  Arabesque,  be  remarks,  parenthetically: 
“I  long  afflicted  myself  as  to  what  these  words 
meant  when  I  might  easily  have  asked  and 
found  out.”  The  reticences  of  childhood  are 
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among  the  moet  obscure  and  interesting  of 
psychological  problems.  The  entire  volume  is 
a  pscyhological  study,  with  all  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Howells  earlier  works  which  we  may  per¬ 
haps  be  pardoned  for  finding  more  charming 
that  his  later  and  more  studied  writings. 

The  Plated  City.  By  Bliss  Perry.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  story  opens  with  a  capital  account  of  a 
baseball  game  between  the  New  Havens  and 
the  Bartonvales,  otherwise  the  Nine  of  the 
Plated  City.  Professor  Perry’s  stories  are 
always  full  of  present-day  interest  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  least  fin  de  aiide.  His  young  men 
and  maidens,  his  old  men  and  children,  are  as 
real  as  those  we  all  know,  and  the  story  is  as 
bright,  stirring,  active  as  life.  Underneath  it 
all  there  lies  a  thread  of  tragedy — that  dark 
race  problem  with  which  we  people  of  the 
United  States  have  inevitably  got  to  deal  be¬ 
fore  many  years. 


That  this  should  be  the  case  with  a  youth  like 
Evan  Ahys  is  nothing  out  of  the  common. 
The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  it  leads  no¬ 
where  and  even  points  nowhere.  One  cannot 
but  ask  oneself  the  question  cut  hono  on  clos¬ 
ing  the  book.  What  was  the  good  of  it  all? 
(Harper’s.  $1.25.) 

Billy  Bdlctc  is  a  novel  by  the  well  known 
English  writer,  W.  E.  Norris,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  good  stories  and  some  rather  unin¬ 
teresting  ones.  The  story  opens  auspiciously 
for  those  who  believe  that  novels  should  always 
deal  with  domestic  complications.  Billy  Bellew 
is  a  charming  and  irreproachable  young  man, 
who  has  been  in  love  with  hie  neighbor’s 
wife,  and  is  still  so  true  to  her  that  he  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests,  comfort, 
and  reputation,  to  give  her  happiness,  though 
suspecting  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  her.  Of 
course  he  promptly  meets  the  young  woman 
whom  he  may  with  propriety  love,  and  with 


The  State  and  I.ocal  Government  op  New 
York.  With  the  Text  of  its  Constitution. 
By  Oilando  Leach.  Revised  Edition.  New 
York:  Leach,  Shewelland  Sanborn.  1895. 
85  cents. 

This  book  of  139  pages  was  written  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  *Our  Republic.  It  gives  a  summary 
of  the  place  held  by  New  York  in  the  Union, 
educationally  and  politically,  and  explains  the 
terms  used  in  reference  to  government.  A 
list  of  the  State  officials  and  their  salaries, 
and  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  now  in  force,  with  a  table  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  districts,  and  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  make  this  a  very  use¬ 
ful  compendium  of  information.  It  has  a  good 
index. 

A  Minister  op  the  World.  By  Caroline  At¬ 
water  Mason  Illustrated.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company.  75 
cents. 


whom  he  does  fall  in  love.  And  then  follows 
the  natural  struggle  between  love  and  what 
he  deems  to  be  loyalty,  with  all  the  varied 
complications  which  are  at  the  service  of  an 
experienced  novelist  like  Mr.  Norris.  Such  a 
story  ought  to  be  a  tragedy,  and  it  is  one. 
(Harper’s.  $1.50.1 

Are  there  two  Mr.  Bishops?  Assuredly  the 
author  of  The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince  is 
not  the  W  .H.  Bishop  who  now  puts  forth  Ihe 
Garden  of  Eden,  U.  S.  A.  The  story  is  inter¬ 
esting  enough,  and  not  without  the  touch  of 
satire  one  would  expect  from  the  title,  though 
this  is  not  an  important  feature  of  the  book. 
But  the  work  appears  to  be  that  of  a  tyro, 
and  of  one  who  has  not  gone  to  school  to  the 
very  best  masters.  (Charles  H.  Kerr,  Chicago. 
$1.)  _ 

lilTEBARY  NOTES. 


A  young  minister  of  talent,  reared  in  the 
old-fashioned,  Puritan  ways,  is  called  from  a 
country  parish  to  a  fashionable  city  church. 
Although  he  loves  and  is  beloved  by  the  plain 
people  of  his  first  charge,  he  has  no  doubt  of 
himself  nor  of  the  appropriateness  of  his  new 
call,  and  gladly  accepts  the  high  position 
offered  to  his  abilities.  He  adapts  himself  to 
his  changed  surroundings.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world  increases,  his  sermons  become  more 
finished,  he  makes  many  friends,  and  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  As  he  becomes  a  man  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  a  fine  preacher,  he  finds  the  fresh  piety 
and  earnest  feeling  of  the  early  days  leaving 
him.  A  season  of  trial  shows  him  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  his  fine  position.  He 
gives  up  bis  rich  church  and  devotes  his  tal¬ 
ents  to  work  in  a  mission  church  of  the  same 
city.  The  characters  of  two  women  who  exer¬ 
cise  an  educating  influence  over  him  in  widely 
different  ways  add  interest  to  the  story,  which 
18  pleasantly  told,  and  is  not  very  long. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  has  written  some 
capital  stories  and  some  not  very  good.  His 
latest  novel,  The  Martyred  Fool,  must  rank 
with  the  former  class  as  far  as  interest  and 
literary  character  go;  but  one  asks  oneself 
what  was  Mr.  Murray’s  motive  in  writing  it. 
The  story  deals  with  the  inequalities  and  the 
injustices  that  rule  modern  society.  The  hero, 
a  child  of  marvellous  strength  of  character, 
brought  out  in  ways  that  lift  him  into  the 
rank  of  the  heroes  without  making  him  the 
less  genuine  a  child,  grows  up  to  manhood  and 
liecomes,  through  the  natural  influence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  anarchist.  Foolish  and  wrong¬ 
headed,  as  an  earnest,  devoted  youth  of  twenty- 
one  has  a  right  to  be,  just  as  he  has  a  right 
to  nourish  a  budding  moustache,  ready  with 
utmost  unwisdom  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a 
great  cause,  or  what  he  thinks  a  great  one. 


Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook’s  new  volume,  en¬ 
titled,  “Old  Farm  Fairies,  or  a  Summer  Cam¬ 
paign  in  Brownieland  Against  King  Cob- 
weaver’s  Prixies,  ”  will  be  published  July  20th 
by  Messrs.  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company, 
Philadelphia.  It  presents  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  form  some  of  his  observations  and  find¬ 
ings  in  natural  history.  The  spiders  are 
assigned  the  part  of  Pixies,  or  goblins,  and 
the  Brownies  are  made  to  personify  insect 
forms,  especially  those  useful  to  man  and 
against  which  spiders  wage  continual  war.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  interest  old  and  young 
alike,  and  we  venture  to  quote  one  or  two  ex¬ 
planatory  statements  from  its  preface,  of  gen¬ 
eral  literary  interest.  Having  made  free  use 
of  the  fairy  lore  of  Scotland,  Dr.  McCook 
says:  “This  purely  personal  statement  has 
been  intruded  upon  the  reader  to  explain  that 
the  Brownies,  as  represented  in  this  book,  are 
not  imitations.  They  antedated,  by  a  number 
of  years,  the  popular  creations  of  Mr.  Palmer 
Cox.  The  writer  well  understands  as  a 
naturalist  that  priority  depends  not  upon 
oiginality  of  intention  or  invention,  or  even  of 
preparation,  but  upon  the  precedence  in  pub¬ 
lication.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  my 
conception  and  treatment  of  these  wee  folk 
differ  from  those  of  Blr  Cox.  As  they  appear 
to  me  from  the  recollections  of  childhood, 
they  have  a  more  serious  aspect,  a  more 
human-like  nature,  which  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  sacrificed  to  their  jovial  characteristics. 

I  have  therefore  presented  the  Brownies  as  be¬ 
ings  with  humanized  affections,  passions,  and 
methods  reflected  in  miniature.  I  confess 
some  qualms,  on  the  scientific  side  of  my  con¬ 
science,  at  compelling  my  friends,  the  spiders, 
to  play  the  part  of  Pixies.  But  there  seemed 
no  other  course  out  of  regard  both  to  common 
belief  and  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  facts. 
As  I  went  on  with  the  work,  I  wondered  at 
the  ductility  with  which  the  current  habits  of 
the  aranead  tribes  yielded  to  personification. 
The  water  spiders  permitted  the  introduction 
of  smugglers,  pirates,  and  sailors ;  the  bur¬ 
rowing  and  trapdoor  spiders,  opened  up  tales 
of  caves  and  subterranean  abodes ;  the  balloon¬ 
ing  spiders  permitted  an  adaptation  of  modern 
military  methods  of  recon noissance ;  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  arnnead  habits.  It  is  added : 
“The  crudely  drawn  cute  which  figure  in  the 
pages  as  ‘The  Boy’s  Illustrations, ’  are  exact 
reproductions  of  sketches  made  by  a  lad  in 


my  own  family,  between  eight  and  nine  years 
old,  to  whom,  with  others,  the  manuscript 
was  read  as  a  sort  of  test  of  its  quality.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  keenest 
and  most  sympathetic  students  of  child  life  in 
America,  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  few  of 
these  drawings  to  the  public,  as  a  curious 
study  in  the  operations  of  child-mind.” 

The  I.ife  of  Agassiz,  by  Jules  Marcou,  will 
be  published  by  Macmillan  and  Company  in 
September.  Professor  Marcou  is.  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  last  surviving  European  nat¬ 
uralist  that  came  with  Agassiz  to  America. 


EVOLUTION  AND  EFFORT. 

That  the  uprising  of  the  people  against  civic 
corruption  has  not  been  a  mere  political  reac¬ 
tion  or  ethical  spasm,  is  indicated  by  the 
thoughtful  studies  of  the  conditions  which 
made  it  necessary  and  produced  it,  appearing 
from  time  to  time.  The  book  with  the  above 
title  is  a  serious  philosophical  essay  aimed 
against  materialistic  determinism,  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  to  the  municipal  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  the  reform  of  last  year.  The  whole 
force  of  the  argument  is  brought  to  beaV  in 
a  telling  way  on  the  side  of  good  government. 
The  author  is  a  New  York  gentleman,  Mr. 
Redmond  Kelly,  who  was  evidently  engaged 
in  the  good  work  which  enlisted  the  best 
endeavor  of  so  many  of  our  ablest  citizens. 
He  shows  equal  familiarity  with  philosophical 
thought  and  the  facts  and  principles  behind 
the  movement  for  civic  reform. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is,  in  brief,  that 
the  evolutionary  process  has  full  sway  in  cos¬ 
mic  development  up  to  the  point  at  which  man 
becomes  a  spiritual  free  agent.  Then  he  be¬ 
gins  to  react  upon  it  and  to  modify  the  out¬ 
put  of  evolution  especially  in  social  relations. 
Three  examples  are  cited  with  ample  proof, 
showing  that  the  upward  effort  of  man’s  will 
warring  against  natural  tendencies  has  in  the 
course  of  long  generations  brought  mankind, 
at  least  in  Christendom,  to  a  higher  ethical 
and  social  level.  The  three  forces  which, 
guided  and  reinforced  by  Divine  influence, 
have  accomplished  great  changes  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  are  chastity,  moral  courage,  and  the 
altruistic  spirit.  These  are  both  results  and 
casual  agencies  in  the  conflict  of  the  ethical 
will  against  evolution 

Mr.  Kelly  is  thus  in  line  with  Mr.  Kidd 
rather  than  with  Prof.  Drummond  where 
these  writers  differ.  Huxley  frankly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  despair  of  attaining  moral 
results  from  cosmical  causes,  but  with  less  of 
optimistic  faith  in  the  success  of  the  struggle 
of  man  with  his  environment.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  said :  “Let  us  understand,  once  for  all, 
that  the  ethical  progress  of  society  depends, 
not  on  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  still  less 
in  running  away  from  it,  but  in  combating 
it.”  The  evolutionary  process  he  sometimes 
illustrated  by  likening  it  to  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  a  slung  stone,  the  living  energy 
taking  first  an  upward  and  then  a  downward 
course. 

The  majority  of  New  Yorkers  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  for  years  in  atheistic  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  political  devolution,  supposing  it 
to  be  irresistible.  But  our  author,  having 
shown  what  human  effort  has  accomplished  in 
reversing  the  cosmic  process  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  life  brings  up  the  history  of 
the  great  civic  reform  of  1894  as  an  instance 
of  what  has  been  and  can  be  done  in  political 
and  sociological  realms  by  the  same  dynamic. 
The  book  is  written  with  sufficient  learning, 
in  a  clear  and  stimulating  style,  and  for  a 
most  worthy  end.  It  would  repay  careful 
perusal  by  any  tbougthful  person,  and  will 
furnish  valuable  ammunition  for  use  in  the 
ethico-political  conflict  now  being  waged. 

J.  H.  E. 
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THE  BARROWS  CHICAGO  VNITERSITY 
LICTCRES. 

June  9th  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows, 

D.  D. ,  delivered  the  sixth  and  final  lecture  in 
the  Haskell  Course  on  Comparative  Religion 
at  Chicago  University.  World -wide  Interest 
has  centered  in  these  lectures,  the  next  lead¬ 
ing  event  in  the  movement  which  began  with 
the  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  attendance, 
on  propitious  days,  taxed  to  the  utmost  the 
large  seating  capacity  of  Kent  Theatre,  and 
the  lectures  were  received  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  audiences  of  students  and  scholars  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  approval.  Rev. 

E.  P.  Williams  says  of  the  lecture  on  “Christ, 
the  Universal  Man  and  Saviour,”  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  “Congregationalist,”  that  it  “deserves  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  famous 
chapter  on  the  Unique  Character  of  Jesus,  as 
forbidding  His  possible  classification  among 
men.”  The  following  summary  of  the  six  lec¬ 
tures,  each  of  which  required  an  hour  for  de¬ 
livery,  does  them  scant  justice,  yet  reflects  the 
general  line  of  thought: 

I.  The  present  is  a  fit  time  for  comparisons. 
Division  walls  have  been  broken  down.  The 
great  religions  confront  each  other.  Frater¬ 
nity  is  supplanting  narrowness.  The  leading 
principles,  main  historic  developments,  pre¬ 
sent  working  forces,  and  chief  moral  results 
of  each  religion  may  now  be  known.  Loyal 
hearts  recognize  truth  wherever  found,  and 
find  much  of  spiritual  verity  outside  of  his¬ 
toric  Christianity.  The  unity  of  mankind  is  a 
foremost  thought  to-day.  Unification  is  a 
world  wide  tendency.  There  will  bo  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Faith.  It  will  come,  not  by  a  synthesis, 
but  the  religion  which  has  the  most  inherent 
excellence  will  prevail. 

Christianity  alone  presents  the  aspects  of  a 
world-wide  faith.  Four  great  faiths  impede 
its  progress.  Two  of  these,  Cbnfiicianism  and 
Hinduism,  are  exclusive.  Confucianism  has 
extended  to  the  military  literati  of  Japan,  but 
both  these  religions  keep  well  within  national 
barriers.  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism  seek 
world- wide  conquest.  But  Mohammedanism 
is  intolerant  and  linked  with  types  of  narrow¬ 
ness  and  despotism  which  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  sweep  away.  Buddhism  is  humane, 
but  pessimistic,  out  of  the  currents  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  confessedly  decadent.  All  four  are 
fatally  defective  in  meeting  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  heart. 

Christianity  includes  all  that  is  true  in 
these,  and  its  distinctive  elements  make  it 
supreme.  It  is  pledged  and  destined  to  world¬ 
wide  supremacy  by  its  genius,  essential  law, 
and  inherent  excellence.  Its  numerical 
strength  is  double  that  of  any  of  its  rivals. 
It  is  espoused  by  one-third  of  the  world’s  in¬ 
habitants,  with  whom  is  lodged  the  world’s 
controlling  ]>ower.  It  is  dominant  to-day, 
and  gaining  ground,  the  only  faith  found  in 
all  lands  and  supreme  in  most  civilized  lands. 
When  purified  and  unified  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  its  Founder,  it  will  become  the 
universal  faith. 

II.  A  religion  should  be  judged,  not  solely 
by  the  historic  effects  of  an  imperfect  form, 
by  its  errors,  nor  by  its  best  effects.  It  should 
not  be  credited  with  results  due  to  other  forces 
cooperating  with  it.  It  shoul4  be  judged  by 
its  fundamental  ethical  and  spiritual  ideas,’ 
the  dynamics  relied  upon  to  energize  them,  the 
best  effects  and  the  average  results  among 
large  masses  through  long  periods.  In  every 
religion  the  actual  falls  below  the  ideal. 

Christianity,  though  antagonizing  idolatry, 
injustice,  impurity ;  though  despised,  out¬ 
lawed,  persecuted,  within  three  centuries  con¬ 
quered  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  form  was 
modified.  It  became  an  increasingly  imper¬ 
fect  illustration  of  the  perfect  Christianity, 
yet  it  gradually  destroyed  slavery,  delivered 


woman  from  Oriental  seclusion  and  despotism, 
fostered  learning,  at  least  among  the  few,  and 
kept  the  seeds  alvve  for  future  sowing.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  it  stripped  away  many 
accretions  and  returned  in  a  purer  form.  It 
delivered  from  all  priesthoods,  destroyed  tyr¬ 
annies,  feudalism,  and  serfdom,  asserted  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  and  gave  birth  to  science  and 
the  modern  republics. 

It  has  promoted  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
compelled  governments  to  be  less  despotic, 
inculcated  international  ethics,  mitigated  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  is  substituting  instead  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  Its  contact  with  re¬ 
mote  civilizations  and  barbarisms  has  abol¬ 
ished  human  sacrifices,  infanticide,  and  many 
cruelties,  and  reduced  Wars,  dishonesty,  in¬ 
temperance  and  licentiousness.  It  obliterates 
class  distinctions,  and  brings  its  blessings  to 
all  alike.  It  has  already  been  accepted  by 
many  nations,  and  conquered  many  faiths.  It 
is  modifying  other  religions,  having  spurred 
Mohammedans  to  educate  their  daughters, 
and  given  rise  to  the  reforming  sects  of  Hindu¬ 
ism.  There  is  no  desire  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  other  systems ;  they  have  been  far  better 
than  none ;  but  Christianity  bears  the  hopes  of 
the  race. 

III.  Christianity’s  Bible  is  the  universal 
Book.  Its  imagery  appeals  to  all.  It  reflects 
the  inner  life  of  man.  The  coherence  and 
unity  of  an  organism  mark  its  varied  literature 
and  types  of  thought.  It  is  not  a  collection 
of  precepts,  like  the  Confucian  and  Buddhistic 
writings,  but  truth  personalized.  It  alone  is 
translatable ;  it  now  speaks  and  is  at  home  in 
every  language.  It  inspires  intellectual  activ 
ity.  It  conforms  with  the  facts  of  science.  It 
puts  forth  as  certainties  what  others  present 
as  guesses.  All  part-truths  found  elsewhere 
appear  full-orbed  in  the  Bible.  It  has  given 
the  world  all  its  pure  and  strong  monotheism. 
It  conserves  physical  and  moral  well  being  by 
enjoining  the  Sabbath  rest.  It  is  woman’s 
emancipator. 

It  alone  presents  a  perfect  moral  standard. 
Its  teachings  oppose  every  degra.ding  tendency. 
It  shines  preeminent  in  its  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality.  It  brings  life,  it  wrought  the  liberty 
and  purity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  an  echo 
from  the  Bible.  The  moral  force  which 
won  independence  was  due  to  it,  as  also 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the 
simpler  forms  of  free  government,  the 
eystem  of  popular  education,  the  more 
than  300  Christian  colleges,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  conserving  and  constructive 
elements  of  the  better  national  life.  It  alone 
bad  supernatural  origin,  attested  by  Christ 
and  by  its  effects.  Christianity  alone  is  giving 
its  Scriptures  to  the  world.  Its  elements  of 
dignity,  truth,  authority,  power,  and  univer¬ 
sality  constitute  the  Bible  the  universal  Book, 
the  harbinger,  symbol,  and  moulding  power  of 
the  coming  kingdom. 

IV.  Christianity’s  Founder  is  the  Universal 
Man  and  Saviour.  Though  man  is  a  complex 
being,  yet  Christ  meets  his  every  intellectual 
and  spiritual  ^need.  Every  other  religious 
leader  seems  to  belong  to  an  age  or  nation, 
but  both  sexes  and  all  temperaments,  ages 
and  nationalities,  blend  in  Christ.  He  finds  a 
home  in  the  hearts  of  all  alike.  The  300 
names  of  Him  in  Scripture  do  not  exhaust  His 
many-sided  personality.  He  speaks  to  the 
universal  mind,  flakes  of  gold  crumbling  off 
by  their  very  richness.  The  world  does  not 
outgrow  them,  nor;  science  discredit  them. 
Their  completeness  contrasts  with  the  frag¬ 
mentary  utteranq^s  of  others,  including  truths, 
as  the  fatherhood  of  God,  whose  omission  con¬ 
demns  other  ‘systems,  and  excluding  errors, 
whose  inclusion  in  other  systems  is  likewise 
fatal. 


Christ  is  confessedly  preeminent  and  solitary 
in  His  stainless  purity.  He  was  not  only  com¬ 
pletely  innocent,  but  positively  and  completely 
holy,  living  the  perfect  ethics  which  He 
taught.  He  is  the  ideal  Man,  and  He  is  the 
Son  of  God.  The  perfection  of  His  wisdom 
shows  that  He  was  not  deluded,  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  His  holiness  shows  that  He  was  not 
a  pretender;  therefore.  His  interpretation  of 
Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  is  true. 

Christianity  is  Christ.  He  is  the  living  em¬ 
bodiment  of  its  truths,  the  substance  of  our 
belief.  He  is  the  truth  personalized,  as  the 
Founders  of  other  systems  were  not.  Knowing 
Hint,  |we  know  God,  man,  redemption,  ini- 
mortajity.  The  relations  He  sustains  to  His 
followers  differ  from  the  relations  found  else¬ 
where.  For  He  did  all  that  man  needs  in  a 
Saviour,  and  is  clothed  with  a  divine  love  and 
power  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost.  With 
Him  is  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  power 
of  sin.  There  are  many  religions,  but  His 
religion  is  a  salvation.  He  touches  every 
form  of  love  and  makes  it  a  mainspring  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  progress.  He  is  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  the  world’s  greater  history,  the 
Leader  of  its  reforms,  the  Founder  of  its  best 
institutions.  His  energies  have  enriched 
humanity  with  the  vast  wealth  of  noble  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  before  the  opening 
glimpses  of  which  the  followers  of  other 
faiths  stand  lost  in  bewildered  admiration. 
Christ  is  the  bond  of  unity  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  Christianity,  the  fulfillment  of  all 
that  is  good  in  all  other  religions,  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  and  unifier  of  humanity.  Stir, 
movement,  and  progress  are  everywhere.  The 
lines  of  progress  are  not  parallel,  but  con¬ 
vergent.  All  bend  toward  the  teachings,  per¬ 
son,  and  work  of  Christ.  For  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  His  kingdom  are  all  the  on  goings  of 
history.  Since  He  is  the  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  Greek 
philosophy.  Mosaic  legislation.  Buddhistic 
thought,  Roman  law,  Hindu  doctrines  of 
incarnations,  and  nineteenth  century  science 
may  all  of  them  be  seen  at  last  to  have  been 
schoolmasters  leading  men  to  Christ. 

V.  Christian  theism  is  an  adequate  basis 
for  a  universal  faith.  The  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  corrects  degrading  polytheism. 
His  spirituality  opposes  debasing  idolatry. 
His  personality  would  dispel  the  mists  of  pan¬ 
theism,  while  pantheism’s  fascinating  half- 
truth  finds  expression  in  the  truth  of  God’-s 
omnipresence,  imminent  in  nature,  as  well  as 
transcendant  above  nature.  An  omnipresent 
and  omniscient  God  is  a  necessary  postulate 
of  the  omnipresence  of  motion,  life,  order, 
adaptation.  The  doctrine  of  a  changeless  and 
omnipotent  God  gives  to  science  an  undecay¬ 
ing  basis  and  impulse. 

Since  God’s  true  temple  is  the  heart  -of 
man,  purity  in  him  requires  purity  of  heart. 
The  holiness  of  God  crowns  his  other  attri¬ 
butes.  Without  it  power,  wisdom,  and  love 
itself  would  lose  their  quality.  Christianity 
is  teaching  the  Hindus  to  be  ashamed  of 
deities  devoid  of  even  the  ordinary  human -vir¬ 
tues.  The  God  who  is  a  universal  Father  is 
a  boon  to  the  whole  world.  A  common 
fatherhood  means  brotherhood  and  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  race. 

Christianity  alone  represents  the  divine  One 
as  continuously  and  mercifully  seeking  the 
restoration  of  man.  The  doctrine  of  redeem 
ing  love  seems  outlandish  to  the  Chinese 
mind.  Buddhism  has  no  such  message.  The 
Koran  speaks  much  of  the  Merciful  One,  but 
dims  the  attribute  by  others  involving  almost 
cruelty.  Hinduism,  until  modified  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  knows  no  incarnation  of  redeeming 
love.  No  other  religion  seriously  attempts  the 
work  of  redemption.  The  world  needs  to 
know  Christianity’s  supreme  disclosure,  the 
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incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  who,  for  love’s 
sake,  sacrificed  Himself  upon  the  cross  unto 
the  world’s  sin  and  need.  The  cross,  in  its 
known  and  unknown  elements,  sums  up  the 
Gospel  message  to  mankind. 

VI.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which 
rests  squarely  on  supernatural  and  historic 
facts.  It  is  more  than  philosophy  or  ethics, 
it  is  primarily  a  series  of  supernatural  and  re¬ 
demptive  occurrences,  centering  in  a  super¬ 
natural  Person,  who  lived  a  sinless  life,  at¬ 
tested  His  divine  nature  and  commission  by 
miracles,  crowning  all  by  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  who  sums  up  in  himself 
the  essential  truths  and  forces  of  Christianity. 
His  religion  was  a  religion  of  fact,  therefore 
Jesus  laid  stress  upon  witness -bearing.  Many 
eye-witnesses  testified  to  His  miracles, -and  to 
having  seen  His  risen  person,  though  It  cost 
them  persecution,  and  even  life  itelf. 

Within  twenty-five  years  of  the  crucifixion, 
one  Paul,  formerly  a  persecutor,  wrote  four 
letters,  in  which  he  testifies  to  the  main  facts 
of  Christianity,  and  that  there  lived  at  that 
time  nearly  500  witnesses  of  Christ’s  risen  per¬ 
son.  By  100  A.D.  the  last  of  four  biographies 
of  Christ,  the  historic  truthfulness  of  which 
scholarship  establishes,  were  in  circulation. 
The  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  fur¬ 
ther  attested  by  the  change  which  it  wrought 
in  the  character  of  His  disciples.  Something 
happened  on  the  third  day  after  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  which  changed  discouraged,  deserting 
disciples  into  moral  heroes,  undertaking  with 
confident  hope  to  win  a  world  to  a  like 
precious  faith  in  their  risen  Lord.  The  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Gospel  histories  is  evident  in 
that  they  depict  a  perfect  character,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  draw,  except  from  life.  Christ  claimed 
to  be  a  supernatural  Person  ,  His  character  vin¬ 
dicates  His  claim. 

Confucianism  and  Buddhism  put  forth  no 
claim  to  the  supernatural.  Mohammedanism 
disclaims  miracles.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  Hinduism  is  more  averse  than  definite 
history.  Mohammedanism  centers  in  a  book 
of  precepts,  Confucianism  is  social  ethics.  Hin¬ 
duism  has  no  central  personality.  Buddhism 
is  more  personal  than  the  others,  but  the  sys¬ 
tem  obscures  the  man.  There  is  no  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Buddha,  and  600  years  elapsed  before 
his  teachings  were  reduced  to  writing.  All 
the  religions  have  ethics,  Christianity  alone 
has  the  Gospel. 

Christianity’s  historical  development  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  divine  plan  toward  a  glorious  con¬ 
summation.  Upon  its  massive  foundations, 
with  unfaltering  trust  in  the  unseen,  and  in¬ 
creasing  regard  for  the  plan  of  the  Architect, 
Christ’s  followers  are  gradually  rearing  the 
walls  of  the  great  cathedral  which  embodies 
the  world’s  greatest  histoiv’  and  shelters  the 
world’s  brightest  hopes. 

Christianity,  then,  is  the  faith  which  has 
the  most  inherent  excellence,  and  therefore 
will  prevail.  If  the  Gospel  histories  are  true 
histories,  if  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  if  the 
seal  of  the  supernatural  rests  on  Christianity 
alone,  then  Christianity  is  true,  and  not  only 
true,  but  authoritative,  and  not  only  authori¬ 
tative,  but  supreme  and  ultimate,  and  may 
rightfully  demand  the  renouncing  of  all  im¬ 
perfect  faiths  and  the  acceptance  instead  of  its 
universal  Saviour.  “When  that  which  is  per¬ 
fect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away.”  Christianity  opens  its 
shining  gates  to  all  nations. 

Dr.  Barrows  has  thought  it  impossible  to  go 
as  the  first  lecturer  on  the  India  Foundation. 
Bui  the  lectures  here  have  developed  a  wish 
amounting  almost  to  a  demand  that  the  man 
who  stands  foremost  in  the  new  movement 
shall  open  the  course  in  India.  The  prayers 
of  many  hearts  the  world  around  ascend  for 


him  of  whom  Dr.  Joseph  Cook  has  just  said : 
“As  chairman,  organizer,  and  historian  of  the 
World’s  First  Parliament  of  Beligion,  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Barrows  has  lifted  up  in  the  face 
of  the  nations  an  object-lesson  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Religion  such  as  history  never  saw  before 
and  will  never  forget.  He  has  been  permitted 
by  Providence  to  do  a  work  so  original,  wise, 
and  strategic,  that  the  range  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  bis  future  career  can,  and  ought  to 
be,  cosmopolitan.  I  thank  heaven  at  every  re¬ 
membrance  of  bis  achievements  and  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  am  especially  grateful  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  opening  two  new  lectureships  on 
Comparative  Religion,  one  in  Chicago,  and 
another  in  Calcutta,  both  of  which  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  occupies.  His  eminent  services,  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  native  endowments,  his  long 
training,  bis  world-wide  acquaintance  with 
the  leaders  of  religious  thought,  his  thorough 
loyalty  to  scholarly  and  vital  orthodoxy,  should 
unite  in  bis  support  tbe  hearts  of  all  alert  and 
devout  men.”  S.  M.  Johnson. 

PARALLELS  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORY, 

1741,  1837,  I860.  1895. 

By  Oeorae  8.  Mott,  D.D. 

Let  us  inquire  what  has  been  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  this  matter  of  licensure.  In 
1764  tbe  Synod,  which  then  was  the  highest 
judicature,  asserted  that  Presbyteries  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  trying  and  ap¬ 
proving  the  qualifications  of  their  own  candi¬ 
dates.  This  principle  was  restated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1810,  in  connection  with 
discussions  which  arose  repecting  the  troubles 
in  Presbyteries  in  Kentucky,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made.  That  action  was:  “The 
Constitution  of  our  Church  guarantees  to 
every  Presbytery  the  right  of  judging  its  own 
candidates  for  licensure  and  ordination.  ”  The 
General  Assembly  of  1872  adopted  a  resolution 
that  a  licensure  should  expire  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  unless  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  licentiate  should  be  called  to  labor 
in  tbe  work  of  tbe  Church.  The  next  Assem¬ 
bly  declared  that  the  rules  adopted  by  tbe 
last  Assembly  “should  not  be  construed  as 
abridging  the  power  and  discretion  of  the 
Presbytery  to  license  probationers  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  cases.”  But  each  Presbytery  must  de¬ 
cide  what  is  “extraordinary.”  Indeed,  the 
whole  history  of  licensing,  through  150  years, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  right  of  Presbytery  to 
decide  whom  it  will  license. 

But  will  this  be  rebellion  against  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly?  Not  at  all.  It  will  simply  be 
a  vindication  of  a  Constitutional  right.  It  so 
happens  that  we  have  a  notable  case,  in  which 
this  same  principle  was  involved.  And  quite 
singularly  it  came  up  in  an  Assembly  (Old 
School)  which  met  in  Pittsburgh  in  1865. 
That  Assembly  convened  when  the  public 
mind  was  greatly  excited  over  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln.  In  response  to  a  memorial 
signed  by  forty  members  of  tbe  Assembly,  as 
also  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
California,  asking,  “What  course  should  be 
pursued  in  receiving  ministers  or  church  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  rebellious  States,  ”  after  a  long 
debate,  tbe  following  action  was  taken :  “  It 
was  ordered  that  all  our  Presbyteries  examine 
every  minister  applying  for  admission  from 
any  Presbytery  or  other  ecclesiastical  body  in 
the  Southern  States  on  the  following  points : 

1.  “Whether  he  has  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  his  own  free  will  and  consent, 
or  without  external  constraint,  been  concerned 


at  any  time  in  aiding  or  countenancing  the 
rebellion,  etc.  ;  if  he  has  been  so  concerned, 
that  he  be  required  to  confess  and  forsake  his 
sin  in  this  regard  before  he  shall  be  thus  re¬ 
ceived. 

2.  “Whether  he  holds  that  the  system  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  South  is  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  etc.  ;  that  he  be  not  received  without  re¬ 
nouncing  and  forsaking  these  errors.” 

Here  was  an  injunction  upon  Presbyteries 
respecting  tbe  terms  upon  which  they  should 
receive  members,  and  this  involves  the  princi¬ 
ple  as  to  any  injunction  respecting  the  licen¬ 
sure  of  probationers.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  gave 
a  masterly  review  of  this  action,  which  is 
found  in  The  Princeton  Review,  July,  1865, 
pp.  505-514.  Space  will  permit  only  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  bearing  directly  upon  the  point  before 
us,  although  the  entire  paper  is  a  forceful  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  principle  which  tbe  last  As¬ 
sembly  applies  to  candidates. 

He  claims  “That  it  is  the  right,  not  only  of 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  of  the 
humblest  member  of  the  Church,  to  express 
in  respectful  language  their  judgment  on  the 
acts  of  our  highest  court.  This  is  a  privilege 
which  we  all  claim  and  which  we  all  freely 
exercise,  and  which  no  Presbyterian  ever  will 
give  up.  .  .  .  What  would  become  of  the  State 
or  the  Church  if  minorities  could  not  say  a 
word  in  opposition  to  tbe  acts  of  tbe  majority. 
...  Its  being  called  in  question  at  all  is  an 
evidence  how  soon  men  in  power  and  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  feeling,  forget  the 
plainest  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty 
and  right.  Another  illustration  of  the  same 
tendency  is  found  in  the  Assembly’s  making 
its  own  deliverances  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and 
loyalty.  Dr.  John  C.  Lord  said  that  if  Ken¬ 
tucky  needed  a  definition  of  loyalty,  he  would 
give  it.  It  was  ‘cordial  agreement  with  the 
deliverances  of  the  Assembly  on  doctrine,  loy¬ 
alty,  and  freedom.  ’  This  amounts  to  saying, 
orthodoxy  is  my  doxy.” 

He  further  writes:  “It  is  an  axiom  in  our 
Presbyterianism  that  the  General  Assembly  can 
make  no  law  to  bind  the  conscience.  We  have 
no  security  for  liberty  of  conscience,  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  tyranny  of  casual  majorities 
if  the  principle  be  once  admitted  that  the 
Assembly  can  make  anything  beyond  what  the 
Constitution  prescribes,  a  condition,  either  of 
admission  into  the  ministry  of  our  Church,  or 
of  continuance  in  it.  Yet  this  plain  principle 
is  obviously  violated  in  the  minute  adopted  as 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over¬ 
tures.  ” 

He  claims  that  this  action  of  the  Assembly 
“  was  altogether  unnecessary.  The  object  of 
that  action  was  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
unworthy  or  undesirable  ministers  or  members 
into  our  Church.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  this  was  already  sufficiently  provided  for. 
“They  (Presbyteries)  have  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  their  own  members. 

.  .  .  They  have  a  right  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  this 
action  of  the  Assembly  is  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  nugatory.  The  Presbyteries  are  not 
bound  to  obey  it.  If  the  Assembly  bad  no 
right  to  give  the  order,  .  .  .  the  lower  courts 
are  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the  injunc¬ 
tion.” 

He  continues,  and  let  us  mark  his  words : 
.“It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  virtually  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  declaration,  that  taking  part  in 
the  rebellion  and  dissent  from  the  deliverances 
of  the  Assembly  respecting  slavery  are  moral 
offences  which  are  proper  grounds  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  Tbe  Assembly,  of  course,  has  the  right 
to  express  its  judgment,  .  .  .  but  such  judg¬ 
ments  have  only  the  authority  due  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  or  opinions  of  those  from  whom  they 
proceed.  .  .  .  Every  man  would  be  entitled  to 
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his  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  next  Assembly  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  pronounce  a  decision  of  a 
directly  opposite  character.  The  Popish  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  infallibility  of  Church  courts  does 
not  suit  Americans.  It  is  high  time  that  these 
simple  principles  oj  religious  liberty  should  be 
clearly  announced  and  openly  asserted.  (Italics 
mine).  ...  If  a  man  makes  up  his  mind 
always  to  go  with  the  majority,  it  will  be  a 
miracle  if  he  does  not  often  go  wrong.  ”  These 
thoughts  are  timely.  They  apply  to  1895  as 
closely  as  they  did  to  the  Assembly  of  1865. 

From  these  pellucid  statements  it  is  clear 
that  every  individual  and  every  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  has  a  right  to  express  its  judgment 
against  this  action  of  the  last  Assembly.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Presbyteries  are  under  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  this  rule.  And  we  hope  there 
are  Presbyteries  who  will  open  their  doors  to 
students  of  Union  Seminary,  Presbyteries  that 
are  enough  Presbyterian  to  know  their  rights, 
and  knowing  them,  dare  to  maintain  them. 
Ob,  that  in  this  crisis  we  had  one  hour  of  Dr. 
Hodge. 

These  utterances  of  Dr.  Hodge  were  assailed 
with  great  rancor.  In  the  next  number  of 
The  Review,  he  returns  to  a  consideration  of 
his  position,  and  enters  upon  an  extended  de¬ 
fense.  I  quote  only  that  which  applies  to  the 
point  before  us  (p.  649)  :  “The  Constitution 
allows  the  Presbyteries  to  ordain  a  man  to 
the  ministry  who  has  studied  theology  two 
years.  If  the  Assembly  should  order  them  not 
to  ordain  a  candidate  unless  he  had  studied 
three  or  four  years,  they  might  disregard  such 
order  without  any  breach  of  the  deference  or 
submission  due  to  our  highest  judicatory.” 
“Our  Constitution  states  the  conditions  on 
which  men  may  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of 
that  office  in  our  Church.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  cannot  add  to  or  detract  from  those 
conditions.  If  a  candidate  .  .  .  complies  with 
the  terms  prescribed,  if  he  has  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  gifts  and  sincerely  adopts  our 
standards  of  doctrine  and  order,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  may  ordain  or  receive  him  in  opposition 
to  any  further  prescription  of  the  Assembly.  ” 
This  is  precisely  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Presbyteries  of  New  Brunswick  and  New  York 
planted  themselves  150  years  ago,  and  they 
were  men  who  bad  been  g^ed  by  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tyranny. 

Calm  reason  ascended  its  throne  and  showed 
the  Church  that  Dr  Hodge  was  right.  So  far 
as  I  know,  not  a  Presbytery  at  the  North  com¬ 
plied  with  these  requirements.  The  Old 
School  Synod  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  these 
deliverances  and  injunctions  were  not  binding 
until  thej'  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Presby¬ 
teries.  But  this  action  of  the  Assembly  of 
1865  led  to  great  disaster  among  the  churches 
along  the  border  line  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  States,  and  produced  an  irritation  that 
had  much  to  do  in  setting  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  so  bitterly  against  Reunion. 

1.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick.  As  one  of  the  Committee  on 
Examination  in  Theology,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
examine  a  large  class  of  candidates,  eighteen 
in  number,  in  April,  1894.  I  had  occasion  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  examination, 
in  which  I  stated  that  Presbytery  should  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  probationers  without 
reference  to  the  examination  in  the  Seminary  ; 
that  in  a  Presbyterial  examination  we  should 
examine  in  our  own  way,  and  not  exclusively 
along  the  line  of  Seminary  instruction ;  that 
our  object  should  be  to  learn  whether  the  can¬ 
didate  was  qualified  to  preach  the  Word  and 
to  defend  Presbyterian  doctrines.  I  also  stated 
that  I  would  as  cheerfully  examine  for  license  | 


a  man  from  Union  Seminary  as  from  Prince¬ 
ton.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  against  this  state¬ 
ment.  And  that  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  in 
Princeton.  I  hope  this  is  yet  the  sentiment 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 

2.  The  inquiry  is  pertinent.  What  should  our 
candidates  do?  I  believe  they  also  have  rights 
and  privileges.  They  are  not  to  be  pushed 
hither  and  thither  like  pawns  on  a  chess¬ 
board.  They  are  intelligent  men.  not  boys  at 
school.  They  should  have  the  independence 
and  courage  of  American  students.  If  they 
have  not,  they  are  not  the  men  for  the  future 
In  the  wide  field  of  conflict  now  upon  us, 
when  every  claim  of  theology  is  put  into  a 
crucible,  we  cannot  reap  the  harvest  with 
mowing  machines.  Therefore  let  no  student 
leave  Union  Seminary  except  by  choice  or  by 
command  of  his  Presbytery.  Our  candidates 
should  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  which  they  belong,  or  within  the  bounds 
of  which  is  their  home.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  students  in  that  Seminary  come  from  all 
sections  of  the  North,  from  Massachusetts  to 
California.  Let  us  see  what  these  Presby¬ 
teries  will  have  to  say  to  these  students.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  have  led  students  to  Union  more 
than  sympathy  with  Dr  Briggs.  Besides, 
about  half  of  the  students  in  that  Seminary 
are  from  New  York  City,  and  its  vicinity.  It 
will  be  a  hardship  to  compel  them  to  leave 
their  homes  and  incur  the  expense  of  going  to 
another  Seminary.  Only  a  very  plain  and 
pressing  necessity  should  require  such  a 
course.  To  say  to  the  students  of  Union,  You 
shall  not  remain  in  that  institution,  is  impos¬ 
ing  on  our  own  children  a  condition  which 
we  do  not  require  of  those  outside  our 
Church.  Would  any  Presbytery  refuse  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  student  from  Andover  or  Drew  Sem¬ 
inary  who  applied  for  license,  just  because  he 
came  from  those  institutions? 

“Respecting  whose  teaching  the  General 
Assembly  disavows  responsibility.”  Further, 
we  are  constantly  settling  over  prominent 
churches  ministers  who  have  been  pastors  in 
Methodist,  Baptist, or  Congregational  churches. 
And  now  the  Assembly  sets  a  double  guard  at 
the  front  door,  while  the  back  door  is  left  wide 
open.  This  is  guarding  the  Church  with  a 
vengeance. 

8.  I  venture  to  he  so  presumptuous  as  to  say 
a  word  to  Union  Seminary.  I  hope  the  Direc¬ 
tors  will  bide  their  time.  They  have  not  been 
assailed  so  bitterly  as  was  Dr.  Charles  Hodge. 
He  stood  like  a  breakwater  and  met  the  storm, 
calm  and  dignified.  Let  us  see  whether  the 
Presbyteries  will  approve  the  action  of  the 
Assembly.  Let  Union  Seminary  maintain  that 
she  is  Presbyterian,  as  she  always  has  been. 
Let  no  forces  drag  her  from  that  anchorage. 
There  are  those  who  advocate  that  she  be  made 
an  undenominational  Seminary.  Whether  such 
a  Seminary  be  desirable  or  not,  Andover  suffi¬ 
ciently  meets  that  demand.  The  distinguished 
scholars  who  have  been  the  professors  of 
Union,  and  her  glory,  were  Presbyterians  by 
conviction.  The  noble  men  who  so  richly  en 
dowed  her  with  their  treasure  were  broad¬ 
minded  Presbyterians.  Let  her  position  be, 
“We  are  Presbyterian,  and  there,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  will  stand.” 

Various  devices  have  been  suggested  by 
which  this  action  of  the  Assembly  can  be 
evaded.  But  let  us  not  resort  to  these.  Let 
us  settle  this  matter  on  the  ground  of  our 
rights.  While  the  injunction  is  laid  only  upon 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  unquestionably 
it  is  intended  for  the  whole  Church.  Those 
who  devised  it  will  watch  the  effect.  If  there 
be  no  uprising  against  it,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  make  it  a  law  for  all.  And  then  the  spirit 
of  the  Tennants  and  of  Hodge  will  have  died  out 
from  our  ministry ! 

Flcxinoton,  N.  J. 


INVOCATION. 

Holy  Spirit,  power  divine. 

Thyself  within  my  sonl  enshrine; 
Dispel  the  gloom  of  donht  and  fears. 
The  mist  of  sorrows  and  of  tears. 

That  long  have  held  me  as  with  hands. 
Darkened  my  sonl  and  tied  my  hands. 
Helpless  am  I  to  cope  with  ill. 

As  years  my  measore  haste  to  fill. 

Strength  from  Thine  almighty  power 
I  crave,  to  hless  each  passing  hoar. 

In  trustful  love  give  me  to  see 
Earth's  phantom  shadows  quickly  flee; 

To  feel  my  courage  grow  apace 
When  meeting  ills  that  I  must  face; 
Gild  every  cloud  with  rainbow  light — 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love— a  halo  bright 

Shed  on  the  way,  late,  dark,  and  lone. 
That  leads  me  to  my  Father's  throne; 
Dark  and  lone  no  more  'twill  he 
If  Thy  bright  presence  dwells  with  me. 

Then  shall  I  better  see  to  share 
Another's  burden,  lighten  oft  a  care. 
Forget  myself  in  good  employ. 

Turn  darts  of  grief  to  rays  of  joy; 

And  to  the  service  of  my  King 
All  power  of  thought  and  being  bring. 
The  wiine.os  of  the  Spirit  thus  in  me 
I’d  bless  through  time  to  all  eternity. 


•BEHOLD  ALL  THINGS  ARE  BECOME  NEW.” 

By  Bev.  O.  A.  Qodduhn. 

In  October,  1892,  the  acting  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Kamerun  (West  Africa)  sent  to  the 
representatives  of  the  several  missions  and 
trading  houses  a  series  of  questions  asking  for 
a  symposium  in  regard  to  the  governing  of 
the  people :  their  ability  as  artisans,  about 
slavery,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  climate, 
and  not  least.  What  in  fluence  does  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission  exert  among  the  natives? 

I  was  rather  curious  to  know  what  the 
traders  would  say  to  this  last  question,  and  as 
it  was  my  duty  to  reply  to  these  questions  in 
the  name  of  the  Mission,  I  asked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  one  of  the  traders  con¬ 
cerning  the  request  of  the  government,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  traders  continually  raised  objec¬ 
tions  to  our  forbidding  the  native  Christians 
at  work  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  to  trade  in 
alcoholic  drinks.  He  answered:  “Well,  I  can¬ 
not  praise  you  missionaries,  hut  I  tried  to  be 
fair,  so  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the  Governor ; 
‘Through  the  influence  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sion  all  the  heathenish  rites  and  superstitions 
have  passed  away,  but  the  missionaries  hinder 
our  trade  by  not  allowing  their  church  mem¬ 
bers  to  trade  in  rum.  ’  ”  I  thought  this  one  of 
the  best  compliments  ever  made  to  our  work, 
and  that  by  a  man  not  in  sympathy  with  us. 
That  we  should  forbid  our  Christians  to  drink, 
the  traders  do  not  mind  so  much,  as  they  like 
sober  working-men  and  helpers  on  whom  they 
can  rely,  but  that  we  are  consistent  and  forbid 
them  to  sell  the  poisonous  stuff  to  their  breth¬ 
ren  after  the  flesh,  they  decry  as  fanaticism. 

Through  many  years  of  faithful  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  by  our  missionaries  and  native 
helpers,  the  Gospel  has  done  its  work  like  the 
leaven  in  the  parable,  and  driven  the  old 
things  out.  Whatever  the  faults  of  our  native 
Christians  may  be,  their  increased  cleanliness, 
soberness,  their  helping  wives  to  cultivate  the 
field,  abstention  from  theft  and  grosser  vices, 
the  abandonment  of  heathenish  rites  and  old 
superstitions  practices,  regular  attendance  on 
church  services,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  do 
the  perfect  will  of  God,  all  these  things  show 
that  they  are  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and  that 
they,  being  in  Christ,  are  new  creatures ;  that 
the  old  things  have  passed  away.  “Behold, 
all  things  are  become  new  1” 
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THE  RICHES  OF  GOD. 

Hermon  by  the  Rev.  I.ouls  S.  Oaborne,  Rector  of 

Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Newark* 

New  Jersey. 

“O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  trisdom 
and  knowledge  of  Ood  !  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  T — 
Romans  xi.  83. 

This  magnificent  apostrophe  of  St.  Paul 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  the¬ 
ological  and  practical  portions  of  the  great 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  deepest  scholars 
and  thinkers — sacred  and  secular — admit  that 
this  letter  to  the  members  of  the  little  Chris¬ 
tian  community  in  the  Latin  capital,  stands  in 
the  very  forefront  of  metaphysical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  reasoning.  What  was  the  number, 
the  social  status,  the  intelligence  of  these 
first  converts  to  the  faith,  in  the  proud  city 
which  claimed  to  be  “Mistress  of  the  World,” 
we  know  not.  From  all  accounts,  however, 
we  are  probably  not  far  wrong  when  we  say 
that  they  were  few  in  numbers,  for  the  most 
part  of  bumble  station,  of  not  more  than  aver¬ 
age  mental  development,  some  of  them  Jews 
and  some  of  them  heathen.  And  yet  to  such 
a  congregation  as  this  St.  Paul  writes  an  epis¬ 
tle  replete  with  wisdom,  argument,  subtle 
logic,  full  of  the  deep  things  of  God.  Fore¬ 
ordination,  election,  predestination,  the  cast¬ 
ing  away  of  the  Jews,  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  vindication  alike  of  God’s 
mercy  and  God’s  justice,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  ways  of  God  to  man — all  these  are  set 
forth  with  masterly  logic,  through  eleven 
chapters,  until  the  Apostle  evidently  begins  to 
realize  that  there  are  certain  deep  things  of 
Go.l  beyond  the  pen  even  of  inspiration,  much 
more  beyond  the  conception  of  the  little  band 
of  slaves  and  artisans  an<l  tradesmen  to  whom 
he  is  penning  his  wonderful  epistle.  And  so 
he  stops  abruptly,  with  those  most  mysterious 
words;  “For  God  hath  shut  up  all  unto  dis¬ 
obedience,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon 
all.” 

And  right  here,  before  passing  from  the 
profoundly  theological  to  the  intensely  practi¬ 
cal,  introduced  by  the  words,  “I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  rea¬ 
sonable  service,”  as  though  he  had  come  to 
the  very  end  of  his  theological  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  tether,  Paul  cries  in  a  mingled  ecstasy  of 
adoration  and  despair,  “O  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  His  judg¬ 
ments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out!  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  Or 
who  hath  been  His  counsellor?  Or  who  hath 
first  given  to  Him  and  it  shall  be  recom¬ 
pensed  unto  him  again?  For  of  Him  and 
through  Him  and  unto  Him  are  all  things. 
To  Him  be  the  glory  forever.  Amen.”  And 
then,  coming  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  hill 
of  transfiguration  to  the  plane  of  man’s  needs, 
duties,  trials,  I  beseech  you  therefore,  breth¬ 
ren,  by  the  mercies  of  God.” 

It  is  as  when  a  bold  mountain-climber,  essay¬ 
ing  to  scale  some  heaven-kissing  hill,  after 
reaching  a  height  which  never  huinsn  foot 
has  trod  before,  suddenly  comes  to  the  brink 
of  an  abyss  too  wide  for  his  ropes  and  ladders, 
too  deep  for  human  hope  or  human  eye  to 
fathom.  For  a  moment  he  pauses,  gazes 
down  into  the  shimmering  blue  of  the  icy 
sides  of  the  crevasse,  glances  upward  to  the 
unattainable  summit,  heaves  a  sigh  of  regret, 
feels  a  thrill  of  awe,  seems  to  hear  an  articu¬ 
late  voice  saying  unto  him,  “Thus  far  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther,”  then  turns  sub¬ 
missively,  retraces  his  weary  steps,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  homely  duties,  the  common  tasks 
of  bis  daily  life,  better  fitted  for  these,  after 


all,  by  the  knowledge  gained  of  his  own  finite 
ness,  as  well  as  by  that  of  God’s  infinite  and 
deep  things. 

I  am  sure  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  God’s  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  unsearchableness  of  His 
judgments,  and  the  inscrutibility  of  His  ways, 
ought  to  teach  men  of  all  creeds,  men  of  no 
creed  at  all,  theologians,  ecclesiastics,  scien¬ 
tists,  philosophers,  that  there  is  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  human  reason  can  never  hope  to 
go.  That  there  are  mysteries  of  grace  and  of 
nature  which  none  may  hope  to  solve,  and 
one  which,  precisely  because  they  are  insolu¬ 
ble,  it  is  the  very  delirium  of  absurdity  to 
quarrel  and  dispute. 

1.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  That  there  are  certain  common  points 
upon  which  all  schools  agree,  goes  without 
saying.  With  slight  variations  its  different 
doctors  and  teachers  are  in  perfect  harmony 
until  they  arrive  at  the  boundaries  of  the  fact 
and  stand  upon  the  brink  of  pure  theology. 
Then  trouble  begins.  Scientist  are  able  to 
weigh  the  sun,  measure  the  dimensions  of 
Neptune  and  Uranus,  tell  with  every  degree 
of  certainty  the  metals  and  gases  composing 
the  fixed  stars,  and  the  chemical  elements  in 
a  grain  of  wheat.  And  yet,  after  all,  no  sci¬ 
entist  has  ever  been  able  to  make  a  planet  as 
big  as  your  fist  and  set  it  revolving  in  space, 
nc  chemist  has  ever  compounded  a  grain  of 
wheat  capable  of  growing  and  reproducing  its 
kind.  In  other  words,  “the  origin  of  life" 
still  remains  “hidden  from  the  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent.”  While  contrary  to  our  methods  of 
modern  thought,  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis 
may  be  right,  for  all  we  know,  and  the  uni¬ 
verse,  with  everything  in  it,  be  the  result  of 
direct  creation. 

In  an  age  like  our  own,  to  which  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  ideas  of  God  are  abhorrent,  an  age 
which  accepts  the  Christian  definition,  “God 
is  a  Spirit,”  it  is  hard  to  grasp  the  literalness 
of  the  statement  that  “God  shaped  man  from 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  notion  of  a  spirit,  a  disembodied  entity, 
taking  dust  or  clay  in  a  material  pair  of  hands, 
and  fashioning  an  image,  a  statue,  as  a  potter 
shapes  a  vase,  then,  placing  mouth  to  nose  and 
inhaling  a  material  vapor,  seems  to  us  some¬ 
thing  unthinkable,  not  to  say  blasphemous, 
and  bordering  on  the  sacrilegious. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  spite 
of  all  our  erratic  and  versatile  American  in¬ 
fidel’s  sneeze  at  the  “Mistakes  of  Moses,”  can 
any  one  be  so  dull  as  not  to  see  that  Moses’ 
conception  of  the  beginning  of  things  is  quite 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
Chinese  theories  of  creation,  as  is  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  the  universe  in  contrast  with 
the  Ptolemaic?  The  only  wonder  is  that 
Moses  was  not  slain  by  the  orthodox  people  of 
his  day,  for  daring  to  proclaim  so  original 
and  so  reasonable  a  theory  of  the  beginning 
of  things,  opjwsed,  as  it  was,  to  all  previous 
ideas. 

Men  of  equal  learning  and  research  to  day 
differ  as  far  as  pole  from  pole,  concerning  the 
origin  of  life  and  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Darwin  (than  whom  no  more  honest  and 
conscientious  observer  of  facts  ever  lived) 
holds  to  his  theory  of  evolution,  development, 
and  natural  selection.  My  own  dear  Harvard 
professor,  the  late  Louis  Agassiz  (one  of  the 
humble.st  and  most  simple-minded  of  Chris¬ 
tians),  maintains  the  doctrine  of  “centres  of 
creation,”  that  is,  that  in  every  continent  of 
the  globe,  in  every  island  of  the  sea,  men  and 
beasts  and  plants  appeared,  by  fiat  of  Almighty 
Power,  “in  swarms  like  bees,”  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  almost  the  very  last  lecture  I  beard 
from  him  before  his  death.  Yet  of  these  three 
men— Moses,  Agassiz,  Darwin— the  first  re¬ 


vealed,  the  second  confessed,  the  third  never 
denied  a  “Great  First  Cause." 

Contradictory  as  their  theories  seem,  the 
one  to  the  other,  may  we  not  say  of  them,  as 
was  said  by  the  English  band  of  Romanists, 
Ritualists,  and  Evangelicals  during  the  “Ox¬ 
ford  Movement”  of  fifty  years  ago: 

“  One  course,  methouKUt,  alike  they  sought. 

One  purpose  bold,  whereere  they  fare 
O,  bounding  breeze !  O,  rushing  seas  I 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  I  ” 

Moses,  Louis  Agassiz.  Charles  Darwin. 

“  On  Nel)o's  lonely  mountain, 

Onthi=  side  Jordan’s  wave,” 

here  lies  Moses,  first  of  the  scientists,  the 
promulgator  of  the  idea  of  “direct  creation.” 
In  Mt.  Auburn,  within  earshot  almost  of  the 
young  voices  in  the  ancient  university  he 
loved  and  served  so  well,  sleeps  Agassiz,  apostle 
of  the  theory  of  “Centres  of  creation.”  In 
Westminster  Abbej,  amid  kings  and  poets  and 
statesmen  and  warriors,  reposes  Darwin, 
preacher  of  evolution  and  development.  Their 
graves  as  widely  sundered  as  their  theories,  I 
yet  believe,  with  all  the  faith  that  i“  in  me, 
that  these  three  great  souls  are  now,  in  some 
sublime  sphere,  holding  high  converse  one 
with  another,  and  seeing  no  longer  “through 
a  glass  darkly,”  but  “face  to  face.”  knowing 
no  more  “in  part,”  but  “even  as  also  they  are 
known,”  at  last  “understand  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,”  and  join  their  voices  in  some 
such  rapturous  strain  as  that  of  Paul,  the 
Apostle,  “O.  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God !  How  un¬ 
searchable  are  His  judgments  and  His  ways 
past  finding  out !” 

2.  And  again,  to  enter  the  realm  of  philoso¬ 
phy :  Think  of  the  great  masters  of  meta¬ 
physics,  all  good  men  and  true,  honest,  ear¬ 
nest,  religious,  at  one  upon  all  those  points 
within  the  sphere  of  human  pen.  yet  all  at 
variance  so  soon  as  they  pass  beyond  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  fact  and  enter  the  region  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  Locke  and  Kant,  Leibnitz  and 
Berkeley,  Hamilton  and  Spencer.  All  were 
“valiant  for  truth  upon  the  earth.”  yet  all 
“held  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.”  They 
delved,  they  speculated,  they  theorized,  they 
went  as  far  as  they  could,  as  far  as  human 
intellect  might  go.  The  grandest  of  them  all. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  near  the  close  of  a  long, 
studious  life,  summed  up  his  investigation  in 
these  words,  “I  am  but  a  little  child,  gath 
ering  shells  along  the  edge  of  the  fathomless 
ocean  of  truth.” 

Philosophy,  in  a  general  way,  divides  itself 
into  two  schools,  the  “Realists”  and  the 
“Idealists.”  To  illustrate:  As  a  realist,  I  look 
at  you  this  morning,  and  say;  “Here  are  four 
or  five  hundred  real,  material  entities,  seeing 
me  and  hearing  my  words,  conceived  by  my 
brain,  shaped  by  my  vocal  organs,  carried  to 
you  by  atmospheric  vibration,  thrust  into  your 
ears,  telegraphed  on  to  your  minds.  “Not 
sol”  says  your  idealist.  “We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  and  our  little  life  is 
bounded  by  a  sleep.”  I  look  at  you  and 
laugh,  and  say  you  are  no  more  than  the 
shapes  which  come  to  me  “in  the  visions  of 
my  head  upon  my  bed”  at  night.  What  proof 
have  I  that,  here  and  now,  in  my  so  called 
“waking  hours.”  this  outer  world,  the  four 
walls  of  this  church,  you,  sitting  in  yonder 
pews,  are  any  more  real  or  substantial  than 
are  the  grotesque  imageries  I  see  every  night 
in  my  dreams?  And  who  can  answer  this 
question?  We  all  know  it  was  once  answered 
by  an  impatient  pupil’s  throwing  his  idealistic 
preceptor  down -stairs.  But  the  preceptor, 
still  unconverted  to  realism,  ascended  the 
steps,  resumed  his  lecture,  and  remarked  tha.. 
he  had  just  dreamed  an  especially  unpleasant 
dream. 

i  Thus  we  see  that  even  in  the  sphere  of  pure 
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reason,  there  exists  a  limit  beyond  which  mere 
human  fallibility  cannot  pass.  At  which  the 
philosophers  of  every  school  can  only  pause  and 
bow  their  heads,  saying,  “O  the  depths  of  the 
riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out!”  .And "I  beg 
you  not  to  brand  all  this  as  sheer  insanity,  for 
it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  one  of  the 
most  godly  and  orthodox  doctors  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  author  of 
the  missionary  axiom,  “Westward  the  star  of 
empire  takes  its  way !” 

8.  And  in  the  realm  of  theology  we  find  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  differences  of  opinion,  the 
same  variations  of  thought.  Theology  has 
been  named  the  “Queen  of  Sciences."  She  is 
that,  though  at  times  some  of  us  are  tempted 
to  think,  a  very  irascible  and  quarrelsome 
queen. 

We  can  condone  many  of  the  petty  bicker¬ 
ings  between  rival  scientists  and  philosophers, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  confessedly 
arguing  upon  subjects  relative  to  the  earth, 
earthy.  But  there  is  something  revolting  in 
dissensions  between  those  of  the  same  house¬ 
hold  of  faith,  children  of  the  All-Father,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  one  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who 
came  to  earth  to  teach  men  peace  and  good 
will,  brotherly  love,  patience,  pity,  and  for¬ 
giveness. 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  great  uproar  was  raised 
in  England  over  the  oath  taken  by  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
one  of  the  promises  of  which  was  “  to  persecute 
heretics.”  It  is  the  same  old  venom  that 
poisoned  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
quisition  against  the  early  reformers,  that 
burned  Huss,  that  massacred  the  Albigensis 
and  Waldenses,  that  slaughtered  babes  and 
sucklings,  that  tortured  tender  maidens  upon 
the  rack,  that  murdered  Servetus,  and  it  is 
the  self  same  venom  that  promotes  heresy 
trials  in  our  Protestant  churches  to  day. 

Let  a  brave-hearted,  broadminded,  large- 
souled  servant  of  God,  too  busy  about  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  business  to  think  over  much  of  meta¬ 
physical  quibbles  and  ecclesiastical  technicali¬ 
ties,  say  or  do  something  a  little  out  of  the 
common,  and  instead  of  thanking  God  for  new 
light  and  a  possible  new  glimpse  of  truth, 
from  a  thousand  of  little  throats  shrills  the 
cry,  “Heretic!  A  trial.  Crucify  him!”  It  is 
as  if  one  carries  a  fiaming  torch  into  some 
damp,  dark  cavern,  w'here  a  host  of  owls  and 
bats  have  been  revelling  in  their  beloved  dark¬ 
ness.  How  their  clammy  wings  beat  about 
the  head  of  the  torch-bearer,  and  try  to  put 
out  the  light. 

There  is  no  wider  divergence  between  the 
rival  schools  of  medicine,  science,  philosophy 
than  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism, 
Predestination  and  Freewill,  Unitarianism  and 
Trinitarianism.  And  yet,  if  the  adherents  of 
all  these  varying  schools  of  thought  love  God, 
obey  Jesus  Christ,  serve  their  fellow-men, 
who  can  say  absolutely  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  possesses  all  the  truth. 

It  is  w’ell,  in  the  long  run,  not  to  attempt  to 
be  wiser  than  one  who  said,  “Forbid  him  not, 
for  he  that  is  not  againt  us  is  for  us” ;  or  than 
the  inspired  Apostle,  who,  after  a  masterly 
effort  to  explain  the  hopelessly  mysterious  re¬ 
lation  between  God’s  foreknowledge  and 
man's  freewill,  acknowledges,  as  only 
manly  man  can  acknowledge,  his  own  bit¬ 
terness  and  impotency,  and  cries  out  in  an 
ecstasy  of  mingled  rapture  and  despair,  “O 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding 
out !” 

There  are  two  ancient  church  legends  con¬ 
cerning  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  One  tells  us 
hat  early  in  bis  Christian  life,  when  be  was 


the  young  and  ardent  Boanerges,  Son  of  Thun¬ 
der,  ready  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon 
certain  Samaritans  who  had  slighted  his  Mas¬ 
ter,  he  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  public 
baths  in  Ephesus,  where  there  entered  the 
heretic  Cerinthus.  Whereupon  the  Apostle 
rushed  naked  from  the  bath  into  the  street, 
lest  he  should  be  polluted  by  the  heretic’s 
presence,  and  lest  the  roof  should  fall  upon 
him. 

The  other  legend  is  of  John,  the  aged,  who 
having  lived  for  well-nigh  a  century,  became 
too  weak  to  walk  to  the  church,  and  so  used 
to  be  carried  in  a  chair  and  placed  in  the 
chancel.  And  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  would 
preach  to  the  people  the  same  sermon,  “Little 
children,  love  one  another!  Little  children, 
love  one  another!”  And  when  certain  of  his 
hearers,  desiring  some  new  thing,  said  to 
him,  “Oh,  St.  John,  why  do  you  not  preach 
something  else  to  us,  why  do  you  always  speak 
the  same  words?”  the  aged  man  answered 
them,  “Because,  my  children,  when  you  have 
learned  to  love,  you  have  learned  the  whole  of 
Christianity,  and  need  not  that  I  nor  any  other 
should  preach  unto  you  more.  ” 

I  leave  you  to  answer  which  of  the  two  ac¬ 
tions  was  more  pleasing  to  God,  St.  John  fiee- 
ing  in  a  rage  from  the  heretic,  or  St.  John 
preaching  love  to  the  little  company  of  the 
faithful?  The  prince  of  dramatists  has  told  us, 
“  There  are  more  thiugs  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Than  are  dreamed  of  in  yonr  philosophy,'’ 

and  he  might  well  have  added, 

“  Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  theology,” 

It  is  the  normal  tendency  of  men  to  mellow 
and  soften  as  they  grow  older  and  wiser.  The 
young  ecclesiastic  is  careful  and  troubled  over 
the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  religion.  He 
gazes  in  mild  rapture  at  a  becomingly  draped 
surplice,  and  does  brave  battle  with  his  less 
aesthetic  neighbor  for  the  eastward  position  or 
the  appropriate  color  of  a  stole.  The  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  are  as  dear  and 
familiar  to  him  as  household  words,  while  a 
jewelled  altar  cross  causes  his  soul  a  thrill 
with  something  of  celestial  ecstasy.  Or,  if  his 
mind  be  more  theological,  he  is  keen  for 
every  scent  of  heresy.  He  can  tell  you,  to  a 
nicety,  whether  priests  or  bishops,  old  enough 
to  be  hie  grandfathers,  are  tainted  with  Arian- 
ism,  senii-Arianism,  Pelagianism,  or  any  false 
doctrine  of  which  you  ever  heard,  or,  more 
probably,  never  heard. 

But  the  years  roll  by,  the  youth  grows  wiser, 
let  us  hope ;  he  has  learned  somewhat'of  the 
world’s  sin  and  need  of  a  Saviour;  he  sees 
sickness  and  poverty  and  ignorance  and  wick¬ 
edness  on  every  hand,  and  all  this  relieved  and 
corrected  by  some  of  those  very  men  whom  he 
has  been  accusing  of  damnable  heresies.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  remembers  the  words  of  One  who 
said,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord ! 
Lord !  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.” 

And  so,  while  holding  as  firmly  as  ever  to 
his  own  view  of  the  truth,  yet  looking  at  the 
Christlike  work  of  other  men  of  other  minds, 
he  is  able  to  say  with  Paul,  “What  then?  In 
every  way,  whether  in  pretense  or  in  truth, 
Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  rejoice,  yea, 
and  will  rejoice.”  , 

And,  like  Paul  again,  as  a  sense  of  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  truth  and  the  limitations  of  human 
intellect  dawn  upon  his  soul,  as  he  realizes 
that  truth  is  eternal  and  infinite  and  man  is 
finite,  with  his  powers  of  thought  bounded  by 
threescore  years  and  ten,  he  recognizes  the 
hopelessness  of  any  man’s  apprehending  all  the 
truth,  of  any  two  men’s  holding  precisely  the 
identical  phase  of  the  same  truth,  until  baffled 
and  humbled,  be  gazes  up  toward  truth’s  un¬ 
scalable  summit,  its  awful  whiteness  piercing 


the  central  blue  be  gazes  down  into  truth’s 
fathomless  abyss  which  no  mortal  plummet 
has  ever  sounded,  and  he  bows  the  bead  and 
reverently  murmurs  “O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments, 
and  His  ways  past  findng  out  I  For  of  Him 
and  through  Him  and  unto  Him  are  all 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  Amen !” 

.And  so  he  learns  the  great  lesson  that  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples,  when  in  rapt  ecstasy  over 
the  wonderful  events  upon  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration,  they  desired  to  remain  there  for¬ 
ever,  and  exclaimed,  “Master,  it  u  good  for 
us  to  be  here  1”  you  will  remember  how  He 
quietly  led  them  down  the  bill,  and  then,  on 
the  plain  below,  pointed  them  to  the  poor  epi¬ 
leptic  boy  writhing  on  the  ground,  and  showed 
to  them  bow  much  better  it  was  to  be  there, 
where  there  was  misery  to  be  assuaged,  real 
work  to  be  done  for  God,  just  because  done 
for  one  of  theleast  of  His  children. 

On  one  of  Norwa.v’s  most  beautiful  fjords, 
two  summers  ago.  I  saw  a  most  wonderful 
eight.  At  my  right  hand  was  a  pile  of  bleak, 
bare  granite  hills,  their  peaks  covered  with 
snow,  which  the  setting  sun  was  tinging  with 
crimson  and  gold.  On  my  left  hand,  but  four 
miles  across  the  fjord,  lay  a  smiling  landscape, 
with  orchards  and  fields  and  farms  and 
churches  and  school- houses  and  the  homes  of 
men.  That  is.  on  one  bank  was  rapture,  awe, 
grandeur,  sublimity ;  on  the  other,  homely, 
every-day  work,  harvest  to  reap,  mouths  to 
feed,  minds  to  teach,  souls  to  save. 

As  I  looked  up  at  those  snowy  peaks  and 
down  into  the  dark  waters,  where  hundreds  of 
fathoms  beneath  me  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  th.ese  everlasting  bills,  they  seemed  to  find  a 
voice  and  cry,  “Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out !”  And  as  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  simple,  homely,  rural  land¬ 
scape,  and  its  hundreds  of  human  souls,  with 
their  varying  needs,  another  voice  whispered 
to\  me,  “I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.” 

Just  as  these  two  divine  landscapes  faced 
each  other  across  that  narrow  strait,  so  side  by 
side,  in  holy  writ,  stand  these  two  passages, 
telling  of  the  majesty  and  the  mercy  of  God. 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  men  who  on  the 
noble  fjord  sowed  the  seed  and  reaped  the 
harvest,  and  pulled  the  oar  and  preached  the 
sermon  and  taught  the  school,  did  not  do  all 
these  things  the  better  from  a  glance  upward 
now  and  then,  to  the  summit  of  those  snow- 
crowned  hills? 

Quite  so  is  it  with  all  these  great  themes  of 
God,  Christ,  heaven,  immortality.  We  cannot 
solve  them  because  we  only  see  them  through 
a  glass,  darkly ;  only  know  them  in  part. 
But  we  can  gain  from  them  an  inspiration, 
that  shall  keep  our  work  from  being  low  and 
sordid.  We  can  gaze  on  them  and  wonder, 
and  adore  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  un¬ 
searchable  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God, 
and  so  make  our  work,  however  humble  and 
homely,  something  wonderful  and  adorable, 
too,  because  done  in  and  for  Him  who  also 
loves  and  cares  for  the  tiniest  coral  insect  in 
the  caves  of  the  ocean  as  truly  as  for  the 
greatest  planet  that  mounts  and  burns  in  the 
realm  of  space. 

Be  thankful  then  for  what  golden  grains  of 
truth  you  bold.  Be  modest  because  you  are 
able  to  grasp  so  few.  Be  glad  that  other  men 
have  somewhat  of  the  same  truth  though  their 
grains  differ  in  shape  and  lustre  from  your 
own.  Adore  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  truth, 
and  show  the  genuineness  of  your  adoration  by 
doing  good  to  the  sons  of  that  Truth  giver, 
your  brother  and  fellow-men  by  “presenting 
your  bodies  a  living  saerflee,  holv,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  ” 
Amen ! 
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The  Lutheran  Observer  has  this  to  say  of 
the  Appeal  of  the  League  of  Catholic  Unity  to 
the  Christian  Churches  of  America : 

The  basis  of  unity,  as  thus  happily  stated, 
appears  to  present  no  insurmountable  obsatcle 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  by  Protestant 
churches  generally ;  yet,  as  the  fourth  princi¬ 
ple  of  “the  historic  episcopate”  is  so  differently 
interpreted  and  applied  that  when  its  mean¬ 
ing— or  rather,  the  meaning  of  its  framers — 
is  definitely  ascertained  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  then  an  obstacle  is  encountered  which 
obstructs  the  way  of  all  non-Episcopal  churches 
towards  Christian  unity.  The  Scriptural  epis¬ 
copate  was  originally  a  pastoral  episcopate, 
which  is  Apostolic  and  divine;  the  diocesan 
episcopate  is  a  human  development  or  en¬ 
largement  of  the  original  Scriptural  episco 
pate,  and  has  served  important  uses  in  the 
government  of  different  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Both  the  pastoral  and  the 
diocesan  episcopates  are  “  historic,  “  and  it  is 
no  more  than  an  assumption  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  only  is  “historic.” 

But  another  obstacle  to  unity  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  American 
Episc^al  Church  in  their  views  on  “The  His¬ 
toric  Episcopate,  as  presented  in  the  sympo¬ 
sium  of  the  Independent  last  year.  They  all, 
with  one  accord,  maintained  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  diocesan  episcopate  and  of  three 
grades  in  the  ministry.  This  theory  of  the 
episcopate  is  historic,  but  is  not  in  accordance 
with  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
Archbishop  Wbately  and  other  eminent  and 
learned  Anglican  and  other  divines  have  shown. 

The  diocesan  episcopate,  as  an  important 
and  valuable  human  method  or  agency  govern¬ 
ing  the  Church,  presents  no  formidable  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  way  of  Christian  unity ;  but  when  it 
is  claimed  as  of  divine  authority,  and  as  the 
only  valid  agency  for  ordaining  the  ministry, 
and  on  the  assumption  of  an  unbtoken  Apos¬ 
tolic  succession,  then  it  presents  a  barrier 
which  few  Protsetant  churches  can  overcome. 

The  question  of  bishops  would  be  no  new 
thing  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  if  it  were  gen 
erally  believed  that  their  use  would  be  more 
efficient  than  present  methods  of  government. 
The  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  has  had  bishops  throughout  its 
entire  history,  and  there  are  no  broken  or 
“missing  links”  in  their  line  of  Apostolic  suc¬ 
cession.  Yet,  they  do  not  claim  that  form  of 
government  as  of  divine  right  or  authority, 
but  of  Christian  liberty  and  expediency. 

The  Presbyterian  was  charmed  with  Auburn, 
its  Theological  Seminary — save,  of  course,  that 
indigenous  control  by  Presbyteries ! — and  its 
people,  all  which  we  are  able  to  assure  our 
contemporary  will  improve  on  further  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Recurring  to  his  visit  of  some 
time  since,  Dr.  Mutchmore  writes : 

The  highest  ideal  held  up  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  that  of  saving  men  ny  preaching  and 
by  caring  for  their  souls  in  the  pastorate.  In 
this  respect  this  Seminary  outranks  others 
more  noted  and  wealthy.  Her  strength  is  in 
the  living  samples  of  her  work. 

Auburn  is  the  only  Seminary  of  our  Church, 
80  far  as  we  know,  which  has  a  President. 
The  experiment  has  worked  well,  whether 
from  the  ability  or  aptitude  of  the  man  in  the 
office,  or  from  the  advantage  thus  secured  in 
official  management,  we  are  not  ready  to  say. 
But  with  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Booth  at  the 
head,  the  plan  is  worth  trying.  It  is  only  re¬ 
peating  seminary  talk  to  say  that  he  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  seminaries  as  well  as  with  the 
Faculty  and  towus  folk.  This  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  for  he  was  so  noted  in  the  pastorate. 
He  is  known  among  his  brethren  as  sincere, 
courteous,  well  -  balanced,  enthusiastic,  and 
devoted  to  his  high  calling.  ‘ 

Nothing  need  be  said  at  this  time  about  the 
reception  given  to  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Assembly,  as  Auburn’s  position  is  now  w'ell 
known  as  well  as  the  favor  shown  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  a  fuller  appreciation  of  her  loyalty 
to  the' Church  and  her  peculiar  form  of  organi¬ 
zation,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered  to 
her  advantage.  We  may,  however,  remark 
that  the  two  members  present  were  treated  as 
brethren,  not  as  ecclesiastical  tramps  wasting 
the  substance  of  the  Church  in  riotous  living, 
but  desiring  to  understand  the  brethren 
caring  for  our  seminaries  and  anxious  to  be 
understood  by  them.  There  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  us  a  sumptuous  banquet,  graced 
with  a  presence  without  which  banquets  would 


be  as  starless  skies — the  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters  of  this  Presbyterian  portion  of  Au¬ 
burn.  I^licacies  for  the  appetite  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  wit,  mingled  with  smiles  and  hearty 
hilarity,  made  it  a  crowning  success. 

The  Seminary  equipments  are  first  class. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  abound 
in  floral  beauties.  The  chapel  is  in  both  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  architecturally  beautiful, 
while  the  furnishing  is  simply  exquisite.  We 
have  not  seen  its  equal  in  this  country.  In 
its  furniture  of  every  kind  calculated  to  fit 
men  for  the  ministry,  in  its  appreciation  of 
the  ministry,  in  its  enthusiasm  for  its  student 
training,  and  in  the  piety  of  its  Presbyterian 
homes.  Auburn  has  no  superior,  and  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  recommend  this  theological  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  Church  as  doing  its  work  well 
and  as  being  worthy  of  confidence  and  pat¬ 
ronage. 

The  Observer  has  this  summary  statement  of 
the  present  condition  of  our  famous  city  prison  : 

The  Grand  Jury  in  session  last  week  in  New 
York,  submitted  a  presentment  of  the  horrible 
condition  of  the  city  prison,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Tombs.  The  facts  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  authorities.  This  famous  prison  was 
completed  in  lh36,  when  the  city  had  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  pond,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  walls  have  settled  and 
cracked.  When  built  there  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  cells.  Now  there  are  two 
hundred  and  ninety  five,  but  the  city’s  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  to  a  million  and  three- 
quarters,  and  the  amount  of  crime  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  prison  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  city.  With  two  hundred  and 
ninety  five  cells  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
May  averaged  five  hundred.  There  are  two 
hundred  new  cells  imperatively  needed,  as 
well  as  other  improvements.  The  kitchen  is 
only  twelve  by  twenty  feet  in  size.  In  a  room 
twelve  by  twenty -five  feet  twenty-seven  men 
servants  are  obliged  to  sleep.  The  hospital  is 
only  eight  by  twenty- five  feet,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  lavatory  accommodations.  At 
times  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  are  con¬ 
fined  in  a  room  only  thirty  feet  long  by  forty- 
two  wide.  The  Grand  Jury  urges  immediate 
improvements.  Naturally  enough  one  effect 
of  this  horrible  state  of  affairs  basbeen  to  put 
the  lesser  violators  of  the  law  in  contact  with 
the  greater  criminals,  who  never  hesitate  to 
use  their  influence  for  evil  with  their  less  de¬ 
graded  companions. 

The  American  Hebrew  is  scandalized  in 
view  of  the  general  neglect  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  its  people  during  the  out¬ 
ing  season : 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  or  two  ener¬ 
getic  and  devoted  persons  in  every  summer  re¬ 
sort  frequented  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
our  coreligionists,  who  will  have  enough  en¬ 
terprise  and  religious  zeal  to  arrange  for  the 
holding  of  religious  services,  periodically  at 
any  rate  It  is  awful  to  contemplate  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  irreligiosity  is  disseminated  by 
the  cessation  of  synagogar  facilities  during  the 
long  summer  season.  The  whole  thing  is  one 
of  pure  carelessness  and  negligence,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  to  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  in  their  disastrous  power  for  evil.  It  is 
the  custom  of  abstinence  from  religious  service 
engendered  by  sojourn  at  summer  resorts  that 
is  to  blame  for  much  of  the  widespread  non- 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  that  is  so  pro- 
fotindly  deplored  by  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  Judaism  at  heart.  Certainly  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  check  this  movement 
by  arranging  for  the  holding  of  services  at 
those  places  wherever  it  is  at  all  possible,  even 
in  the  most  modest  fashion. 

The  Voice  has  this  “bird’s  eye  view”  of  the 
emergence  of  an  East  Side  trouble — such  as 
frequently  vexes  the  course  of  justice  in  this 
great  town : 

A  little  incident  in  New  York  was  chroni¬ 
cled  by  the  newspapers  last  week  that  throws 
a  side  light  upon  the  reason  for  some  of  our 
municipal  problems  An  Italian  sent  a  boy  to 
a  Chinese  laundry  to  pay  a  bill.  The  China¬ 
man,  so  the  story  goes,  declared  the  half  dol¬ 
lar  he  received  to  be  counterfeit,  and  would 
not  give  it  back  nor  give  change.  The  son  of 
Italy  proceeded  to  raise  a  rumpus  with  the 
heathen  Chinee.  A  Greek  thereupon  endeav¬ 
ored  to  act  the  part  of  peacemaker,  but  the 
Italian  did  not  become  pacified  worth  a  cent. 
In  the  melee  he  injured  a  Russian,  who  was 
mixing  in,  and  an  Irish  policeman  coming 


along  took  the  parties  before  Judge  Voorhis, 
who  boasts  of  his  Dutch  blood.  We  believe 
there  was  also  an  Englishman  mixed  up  in  it 
somewhere,  but  we  forget  just  where  he  came 
in— as  a  witness,  perhaps.  Here  were  seven 
nations  represented  in  a  simple  little  row  over 
a  half  dollar.  Talk  about  cosmopolitan  cities  T 
No  wonder  we  have  “problems”  with  such  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  as  we  have  here,  all 
crowded  together  into  swarming  tenements, 
and  all  bearing  about  with  them  the  usual 
amount  of  prejudice  and  race  antipathy. 

The  Standard  of  Chicago,  of  which  that 
eminent  Baptist,  Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  has  so 
long  been  chief  editor,  abandons  the  old  form 
this  week,  cutting  down  and  multiplying  its 
pages,  nearly  to  the  prevailing  style.  Of  “New 
Phases  in  Religious  Journalism,”  it  says: 

Involved  in  even  the  most  ordinary  happen¬ 
ings  arc  laws  and  principles  which  belong  to 
the  very  natureof  that  kingdom  of  God  of  which 
current  history  is  the  development  and  out¬ 
come.  With  that  which  is  thus  involved,  and 
at  the  same  time  underlying, religious  journal¬ 
ism  must  concern  itself,  oi  its  work  is  not 
even  half  done. 

The  more  elaborate  discussion  of  the  class  of 
topics  to  which  we  here  refer  belongs  to  the 
magazine.  Elaborate  discussion,  however, 
often  misses  its  own  aim,  while  even  where 
what  is  so  attempted  is  well  and  usefully  done 
—which  no  doubt  is  the  rule  in  the  case — com¬ 
paratively  few  can  hope  to  have  access  to  it, 
or  time  to  spend  in  the  leisurely  and  fruitful 
reading  of  it.  The  topics  so  taken  in  hand, 
nevertheless,  are  often,  perhaps  generally,  as 
valuable  and  interesting  to  one  class  of  read¬ 
ers  as  to  another.  Where  they  concern  the 
general  aspect  of  things  in  the  religious 
world  they  are  especially  so.  8o  far  as 
studies  of  this  nature  are  concerned,  the 
newspaper  becomes  the  magazine ;  only  its 
discussions  must  be  rigorously  condensed, 
with  constant  effort  to  select  out  from  all  that 
might  be  said  only  the  absolutely  material, 
and  to  treat  of  this  only  in  the  fewest  and  fit¬ 
test  words. 

The  mutual  adjustment  of  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  religious  journalism  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  kind  of  service.  And  the 
difficulty  has  of  late  years  grown  with  the 
breadth  of  territory  necessarily  covered  by 
religious  discussion  that  is  at  all  adequate. 
This  is  not  solely  because  of  the  new  phases 
which  religious  inquiry,  investigation,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  religious  thought  in  general,  have 
taken  on.  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  with 
so  much  that  is  not  distinctively  religious,  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  duty  must 
deal.  Little  as  the  world  itself  realizes  the 
fact,  the  life  of  the  world  is  permeated  more 
and  more  by  religion.  Whether  with  a 
friendly  or  unfriendly  reception  accorded  it, 
religion  long  since  came  forth  from  the  clois¬ 
ter,  and  has  more  and  more  asserted  its 
claim  and  its  mission  as  that  power  through 
which  he  whose  right  it  is  must  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  “fill  all  things.” 

The  Christian  Observer  says  of  “Preaching 
in  our  Prisons” : 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic  of  last  week  empha 
sizes  with  strong  headlines  the  fact  that  Capt. 
I.  S.  Bristol,  the  Superintendent  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  at  St.  Louis,  has  forbidden  Catholic 
priests  to  celebrate  Mass  at  the  institution. 
It  quotes  Capt.  Bristol  as  saying : 

“The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  idolatry.  More¬ 
over,  the  priests  proselyte.  It  is  their  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  wish  to  come  here  and  pray  and 
sing  hymns  with  the  other  city  missionaries, 
they  may,  but  they  cannot  burn  incense  while 
I  am  here.” 

The  decision  of  Captain  Bristol  is  simply  in 
accord  with  recent  decisions  of  our  courts. 
They  are  lo  the  effect  that  in  our  public 
schools  (and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  our 
public  institutions),  that  that  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  denominational  is— in  ordinary  cases 
— inadmissible.  If  a  Presbyterain,  or  Meth¬ 
odist,  or  Baptist  preach  in  such  an  institution, 
he  is  to  present  the  great  doctrines  of  salva¬ 
tion,  not  the  peculiarities  of  his  sect.  Incense 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  are  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Romanism.  They  do  not  pertain  to  the 
body  of  truth  as  accepted  by  Christians  gen¬ 
erally. 

In  such  an  institution,  when  a  particular 
prisoner  desires  the  personal  ministry  of  a 
clergyman,  he  sends  for  the  minister  of  his 
choice.  But  the  public  ministrations  there 
should  be  such  as  set  forth  the  doctrines  that 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  Bible  and  are  of  gen¬ 
eral  acceptation. 
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TESTAMENT  STUDIES, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Nadab  and  Abihu. 

LeviticuB  x.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — Do  not  drink  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  thou  nor  thy  sons  with  thee.— 
LeviticuB  x.  9. 

The  passage  is  named  in  this  series  as  a 
Temperance  Lesson,  and  the  Golden  Text  is 
selected  with  this  idea  in  view.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  temperance  teachings  in  the  last 
three  verses  of  the  passage  (which,  as  students 
of  the  Revised  Version  will  observe,  are  set 
apart  from  the  preceding  verses,  as  a  separate 
section)  ;  but  there  is  a  far  more  solemn  and 
impressive  lesson  in  the  first  seven  verses  of 
this  chapter,  and  one  which  is  much  more  im¬ 
peratively  needed  by  Christians  at  the  present 
day.  A  more  suitable  Golden  Text  would 
have  been  the  third  verse  of  the  lesson ;  still 
more  so  Heb.  xii.  28,  29,  most  appropriate  of 
all,  our  Lord’s  own  impressive  words  in  John 
xvii.  1. 

It  was  just  a  year  since  the  children  of 
Israel  left  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xl.  17) 
nine  months  after  the  giving  of  the  Law  (xix. 
1),  and  seven  or  more  later  than  the  event  of 
our  last  lesson.  Moses  had  returned  again  unto 
the  Mount  and  had  received  from  God  new 
tables  of  stone  containing  the  Commandments, 
and  explicit  directions  for  the  building  of  a  tab¬ 
ernacle  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  people  with  these  directions,  they 
had  set  eagerly  to  work ;  the  hoards  of  fine 
wood  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  the  splen¬ 
didly  embroidered  curtains,  the  golden  vessels 
and  implements  of  service  had  been  made 
ready,  the  tabernacle  had  been  reared  up  and 
all  its  appointfnents  set  in  order  (xl.  18-3.3), 
and  the  Lord  Jehovah  had  taken  up  his  abode 
therein  (verses  34,  35,  38).  These  had  fol¬ 
lowed  (Lev.  viii. )  the  solemn  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  four  sons  to  be  priests.  For  a 
week  after  Aaron  had  received  the  anointing 
oil  (verse  9)  and  he  and  his  sons  had  been 
touched  with  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  consecra¬ 
tion  (verses  22-24),  they  had  remained  in  sol¬ 
emn  seclusion  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
(verse  35),  that  the  fact  of  their  separation 
and  consecration  and  the  solemnity  of  their 
representative  character  might  sink  deep  into 
their  souls.  The  week  ended,  to  them  was 
entrusted  (chap.  ix. )  the  awful  privilege  of 
offering  to  Jehovah  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
offerings  and  sin  offerings,  not  for  themselves 
only,  hut  for  the  people  (verse  7),  and  on  this 
great  day  Jehovah  signified  His  acceptance  of 
their  priestly  service  by  kindling,  without 
human  intervention,  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  (verse  24).  It 
was  upon  a  day  so  unspeakably  solemn  as  this 
(compare  x.  19,  thiit  day,  with  chapter  ix. ), 
that  two  of  Aaron’s  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(x.  1), showed  the  levity  of  their  character,  and 
their  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the  sacred 
and  awful  nature  of  their  calling,  and  became 
forever  a  warning  to  those  of  us  who  esteem 


lightly  our  high  calling  as  God’s  servants. 
His  priests  and  ministers. 

It  is  true  that  the  command  to  offer  to  God 
no  fire  except  that  divinely  kindled  (xvi.  12) 
as  well  as  the  ordinance  regulating  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  priest  into  the  holy  place  (xvi. 
1),  came  subsequently  to  this  time  and  as  the 
direct  result  of  this  catastrophe.  It  is  possi 
ble,  indeed,  to  assume  with  many  commenta¬ 
tors  that  such  commands  had  already  been 
verbally  given  by  God  through  Moses,  though 
not  recorded  by  him,  and  that  the  expression, 
which  He  had  commanded  not  (verse  1),  is  to  be 
understood,  with  many  such  expressions  in 
Hebrew,  as  signifying  tchich  He  had  forbidden. 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  needless  assumption, 
and  one  which  emasculates  the  teaching  of 
this  solemn  event.  The  signal  expression  of 
divine  displeasure  came  upon  these  newly  con¬ 
secrated  priests,  not  because  of  disobedience, 
but  because  of  levity,  of  a  want  of  serious  ap¬ 
prehension  of  their  high  calling  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  its  responsibilities.  From  the  signifi¬ 
cant  blood  of  consecration,  from  the  seven 
days*  seclusion  in  the  house  of  God,  from  the 
first  participation  in  the  solemn  acts  of  their 
calling — the  offering  of  sacrifice,  from  the 
awful  sight  of  the  fire  of  God  fiashing  forth 
from  the  holy  place  (“before  the  Lord,”  ix. 
24),  they  lightly  and  without  commandment 
rush  upon  the  duties  of  their  calling.  The 
time  for  evening  worship  has  come ;  they 
take  their  censors,  but  utterly  neglecting  the 
sacred  significance  of  the  divinely  kindled 
fire  still  blazing  on  the  altar,  they  take  coals 
from  no  matter  where,  and  scattering  incense 
upon  them,  go  boldly  to  the  most  holy  place, 
where  Jehovah  is  especially  manifest. 

It  may  be,  as  Andrew  Bonar  says,  that 
sullen  jealousy  was  in  part  the  motive  of  this 
act ;  that  they  were  unwilling  that  Aaron, 
their  father,  should  enjoy  any  privilege  denied 
to  them.  They,  though  not  their  two  younger 
brothers,  had  been  called  by  name,  with  their 
father  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  a  vision  of 
Jehovah  more  wonderful  (Exod.  xxiv.  9,  10) 
than  ever  vouchsafed  to  mortal  man ;  why 
should  their  privileges  in  God’s  house  be  less 
than  those  of  their  father?  If  this  conjecture 
is  correct,  the  motives  of  their  sin  were  more 
complicated  ;  they  can  hardly  be  worse  than  if 
their  act  proceeded  from  mere  levity. 

Whatever  the  motive,  it  seems  certain  that 
they  did  dare  enter  even  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
because  the  expression,  “before  the  Lord” 
(Lev.  X.  1),  is  almost  always  used  of  the  place 
before  the  ark  and  the.  mercy- seat,  the  abode 
of  the  Shekinah,  the  visible  manifestation  of 
God  (compare  verse  2,  ix.  24,  sometimes  of  the 
Holy  Place,  viii.  26;  Exod.  1.  23),  and  the 
next  verse  shows  that  it  is  so  used  in  this 
connection. 

For  it  must  have  been  from  the  Shekinah 
that  the  fire  went  forth  and  destroyed  them 
(Lev.  X.  2).  It  was  necessary  that  the  honor 
of  Jehovah  should  be  vindicated.  It  was  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  that  this  untaught  horde  of 
Israelites  should  learn,  not  only  to  reverence 
the  holiness  of  their  God,  but  to  dread  His 
power.  They  had  not  learned  this  lesson  at 
Sinai,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  until  we  look 
back  over  our  own  lives  and  recognize  how 
little  we  have  learned  to  understand  God 
through  our  own  experiences.  The  golden 
calf  was  proof  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
to  realize  the  immeasureable  difference  between 
Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  the  nations.  It  needed 
a  lesson  as  impressive  as  this  to  teach  this 
truth,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  even  to  the 
priests,  the  consecrated  family. 

We  are  nowhere  told  that  Jehovah  had 
already  uttered  the  words  quoted  by  Moses  in 
verse  3  of  our  lesson.  Doubtless  much  is  not 
recorded  of  the  actual  teaching  of  Moses,  but 
the  whole  experience  of  Israel  since  Moses 


came  to  be  their  deliverer  was  a  lesson  to  this 
effect.  It  was,  however,  especially  important 
that  the  priests  of  Jehovah  should  learn  this 
lesson,  and  it  is  the  priests  who  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  thb  words,  “them  that  come  nigh 
me,”  or,  as  the  Hebrew  is,  “my  near  ones” 
(compare  Exod.  xix.  22;  Ezek.  xlii.  18). 
The  very  expression  reminds  us  that  all 
Christ’s  followers  are  priests  unto  Him  (see 
Eph.  ii.  18),  and  show  us  the  deep  obligation 
of  purity  of  consecration  thrt  lies  upon  us, 
that  God  may  be  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
His  dread  holiness  may  appear  real  to  them 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  16,  23,  compare  Heb.  x.  22  and 
1  Pet.  iii  1.5).  “Either  in  us  or  upon  us”  He 
will  be  sanctified,  said  quaint  old  John  Trapp, 
“sure  it  is  that  He  will  be  no  loser  by  us.” 

The  silence  of  Aaron  is  most  impressive;  it 
was  like  that  of  the  Psalmist  (Psa.  xxxix.  9), 
and  shows  that  here  he,  who  a  year  before 
had  not  been  afraid  to  exemplify  God  in  the 
form  of  a  calf  of  gold,  now  begins  to  realize 
something  of  the  character  of  Jehovah. 

There  is  a  beautiful  touch  of  humane  kindli¬ 
ness  in  the  next  verse.  Not  the  two  brothers 
of  the  dead  priests,  who  being  consecrated 
might  have  been  admitted  into  the  Holy 
Place,  and  yet  not  strangers,  were  called  upon 
to  carry  away  the  blasted  bodies  of  the  smit¬ 
ten  priests,  but  their  cousins,  men  near  enough 
to  feel  a  community  of  sympathy  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  father  and  brothers,  near  enough,  too. 
to  realize  something  of  the  character  of  their 
sin.  “Nothing,”  says  Andrew  Bonar,  “is  done 
that  could  have  been  avoided.  No  feeling  of 
the  tender,  paternal  heart  of  Aaron  is  need¬ 
lessly  injured,  none  of  the  feelings  of  brother 
to  brother  are  violated.  ”  The  fact  that  they 
were  called  upon  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  offense  was  committed  in  one 
part  of  the  Tabernacle  rather  than  another. 
Into  no  part  of  the  tabernacle  could  they  have 
gone  without  a  special  call. 

It  is  no  contravention  of  what  has  been  said 
above  that  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  were 
forbidden  to  indulge  in  tokens  of  mourning. 
True,  there  could  be  no  closer  tie  than  that 
which  bound  them  to  the  dead,  except  one, 
but  that  was  their  tie  to  God ;  as  priests  they 
were  first  of  all  His,  their  first  duty  was  to 
Him,  and  their  first  duty  to  humanity  was  to 
act  as  His  representatives.  The  death  of  their 
brothers  was  the  direct  act  of  God  ;  they  must 
not  only  bow  to  it  in  resignation,  they  must 
uphold  it  as  right.  It  was  a  terrible  act,  but 
before  all  things  necessary,  that  the  holiness 
of  God  and  the  reverence  due  to  Him  as  holy 
should  be  made  clear.  It  was  after  this  for¬ 
bidden  the  priests  to  make  an  outward  show 
of  mourning  for  similar  reasons,  both  because 
they  were  consecrated  (verse  7)  and  because 
they  were  to  manifest  in  their  conduct  the 
truth  that  ail  the  ways  of  Jehovah  are  right¬ 
eous.  Like  Ezekiel,  they  were  to  be  a  sign  to 
Israel  (Ezek.  xxiv.  16,  17,  24). 

Yet  still  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  are  very  tenderly  considered ;  though 
God’s  priests  might  not  outwardly  bewail  the 
result  of  his  judgments,  their  bleeding  hearts 
might  be  solaced  by  the  tears  of  others;  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  were  not  only  permit¬ 
ted,  but  bidden  (verse  6)  to  bewail  this  awful 
event.  “It  is  fit  enough  that  the  body  when 
sown  in  corruption  be  watered  by  the  tears  of 
those  that  plant  it  in  the  earth.” 

The  next  three  verses  were  probably  spoken 
at  this  time,  not  because  the  two  priests  had 
committed  their  sin  under-  the  infiuence  of 
wine  or  strong  drink ;  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  could  have  become  so  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  sacrifice  (9  A.  M.  and  3  P. 
M. )  of  a  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  like  this. 
It  is,  however,  an  entirely  appropriate  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  teaching  of  the  death  of  these 
two  priests,  for  the  whole  teaching  of  this^ 
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«vent  is  of  the  awful  sanctity  required  of  Je¬ 
hovah’s  ministers,  and  the  use  of  strong  drink 
at  the  time  of  ministering  in  the  tabernacle 
(verse  9»,  the  only  time  here  referred  to,  this 
of  all  things  most  inimical  to  sanctity  and  rev- 
-erence.  The  force  of  this  teaching 'is  any 
thing  but  total  abstinence,  however  much  at 
the  present  period  of  the  world’s  history  that 
may  be  binding  upon  God’s  servants.  It  is 
expressly  stated  (verse  10)  that  the  priests 
were  to  abstain  during  the  hours  of  their 
ministry  in  order  to  make  more  marked  the 
difference  between  holy  and  unholy,  that  is, 
not  between  right  and  wrong,  but  between 
sacred  rites  and  common  life  (Ezek.  xiv.  21, 
‘23).  It  was  precisely  because  the  priests  did 
not  make  this  difference  obvious  that  they 
were  upbraided  by  Ezekiel  (xxii.  26). 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  who  is  always  on  duty  as  God’s  priest,  the 
law  of  temperance  is  of  wider  obligation,  but 
it  seems  unfortunate  to  miss  the  teaching  of 
this  lesson,  or  to  narrow  it  from  its  large  sig¬ 
nificance  to  one  particular  application.  Let  us 
rather  see  in  it  a  lesson  of  the  dread  holiness 
of  God :  of  the  need  of  reverence  and  godly 
fear  in  ministering  to  him,  by  leading  men  to 
a  knowledge  of  him.  Let  us  find  in  it  a  key 
to  the  wor.fs  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  from  the 
teaching  of  this  event  learn  to  adopt  them  as 
the  motto  of  our  lives:  For  their  sakes  I  sanc¬ 
tify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth. 

Cbcisttan 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Cleanness. 

.luly  15.  Clem  hearts.  Proverbs  20:9-13.  34-29. 

I*i.  Clean  ways.  Proverbs  16 : 1-9, 17, 2.5. 

17.  Clean  within.  Luke  It  :3T'44. 

IS.  Clean  ofFerlngs.  Isaiah  66:20-34. 

19.  Clean  bands.  James  4 : 8-17. 

30.  Clean  through  Christ.  1  John  1 : 5-10. 

31.  Topic- A  clean  life.  Psalm  119:9-16.  (A  tem¬ 

perance  meeting  suggested.) 

The  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Psalm  is 
reiiiiirkable  not  only  for  being  the  longest,  but 
also  for  its  peculiar  structure.  It  is  an  alpha¬ 
betical  psalm,  with  one  part  of  eight  verses 
for  each  of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Alphabet,  and  each  verse  of  each  part 
begins  with  its  own  letter.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
a  rich  experience,  and  has  been  called  the 
Saint’s  Alphabet,  The  Alphabet  of  Divine 
Love,  and  the  Christian’s  Golden  A,  B,  C. 
Its  general  topic  is  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
which  it  magnifies  under  the  titles  of  statutes, 
precepts,  judgments,  commandments,  right¬ 
eousness,  and  truth. 

The  first  word  in  the  English  version  is 
ble.ssed,  and  is  like  the  opening  of  the  first 
psalm,  and  recalls  the  beatitudes  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount:  “Blessed  are  they  that  are 
perfect  in  the  way,  who  walk  in  the  Law  of 
the  Lord.  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  His 
commandments!’’  The  people  of  God  are 
happy  according  as  they  walk  in  His  way. 

The  second  octrain,  which  is  our  topical 
guide,  shows  the  relation  of  the  way  of  the 
young  man  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  “W’here- 
withul  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way? 
By  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy 
Word."  Some  would  read  it.  Wherewithal 
shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  so  as  to 
take  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy  Word?  In 
one  case  it  refers  to  making  the  way  clear, 
and  in  the  other  to  keeping  it  clear. 

The  thoughts  of  the  psalmist  turn  at  once 
from  himself  in  the  present  to  his  youth, 
and  from  that  to  all  youth.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  who  prays  in  another  psalm,  “Re¬ 
member  not  the  sins  of  my  youth.”  He  may 
have  learned  from  a  bitter  experience  how  sin 
heginning  in  the  slightest  transgression  grows 
and  strengthens  into  a  habit  of  unrighteou.s- 
ness  and  a  life  of  evil.  He  knows  that,  what¬ 
soever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
A  harvest  the  same  in  kind  and  manifold  in 
degree.  He  would  have  every  young  man  es- 
j-apa  the  snares  and  pitfalls  into  which  he  has 


falleh,  and  be  strong  against  the  temptations 
which  he  has  resisted.  Besides  this,  he  knows 
the  strength  of  one’s  evil  nature  which  dis¬ 
poses  him  to  a  sinful  way,  and  that  he  needs 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  His  cleansing 
and  regenerating  grace,  in  order  effectually 
to  overcome  himself. 

Every  well  wisher  of  his  race  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  way  of  every  young 
man,  and  must  hail  with  joy  any  movement 
which  has  for  its  object  the  cleansing  and  safe 
guiding  of  the  way  of  the  youth.  The  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  movement,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  training  of  the  young  in  righteous¬ 
ness  and  usefuloess  and  piety,  must  rejoice 
every  philanthropist  and  patriot  and  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  the  most  promising  sign  at  the 
close  of  this  century.  Leave  that  and  the 
Sundays  school  out  of  the  Church,  and  its 
future  would  be  very  uncertain.  Theoreti 
cally,  perhaps,  this  truth  is  appreciated,  but 
practically,  it  is  too  much  ignored.  Those 
who  seem  to  be  leaders  in  the  Church  almost 
entirely  forget  it.  It  had  barely  mention  in 
the  General  Assembly,  altbouirh  it  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  important  than  the  seminary 
question.  Had  the  Assembly  given  a  whole 
day  to  each  of  these  institutions,  it  would  not 
have  done  them  justice.  Yet  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  not  mentioned  by 
name,  so  far  as  reported,  and  did  not  enter 
into  its  statistics,  and  the  action  which  was 
taken  with  reference  to  young  people,  it  is  to 
be  feared  was  as  if  they  were  antagonistic  or 
under  suspicion,  instead  of  full  of  zeal  for 
Christ,  asking  for  work  to  do. 

The  little  ones  and  the  young  have  ever  been 
too  much  despised,  both  in  relation  of  one’s 
youth  to  his  own  future,  and  of  the  youth  to 
the  future  of  the  Church  and  the  country. 
The  Junior  Endeavor  is  not  at  all  appreciated, 
which  has  in  it  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
for  the  training  of  the  children  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  in  prayer  and  Christian  activity. 
The  importance  of  the  early  conversion  of 
children  and  their  early  public  confession  of 
Christ  in  His  Church  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  psalmist  was  right  when  he  devoted  the 
second  octrain  of  this  greatest  psalm  to  the 
youth.  Tlie  way  in  which  he  is  going  means 
the  end  of  life  and  an  eternity.  The  wise  man 
said,  “There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  is  the  way  of 
death.”  It  is  only  a  single  step  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  which  turns  from  the  good  to  the  evil 
way.  If  one  could  only  see  the  meaning  of 
this  step  as  he  hesitates,  be  might  choose  the 
good  way.  If  some  one,  a  wise  and  kind 
friend,  would  advise  him,  if  one  who  has  had 
experience  would  kindly  warn  him,  he  might 
be  saved  a  bitter  lesson.  Right  here  he  needs 
help,  a  safe  guide,  a  plain  direction.  If  one 
sailing  the  ocean  has  an  admiralty  chart,  on 
which  are  laid  down  from  actual  survey  all 
the  hidden  rocks  and  treacherous  currents  and 
winding  channels  and  dangerous  coasts,  he 
may  avoid  shipwreck.  He  is  even  warned  of 
the  course  of  ocean  tramps,  abandoned  vessels 
which  may  be  in  his  course.  In  the  fog  he 
goes  slow  and  blows  the  fog  horn  and  takes 
careful  soundings.  The  greater  the  danger 
the  sharper  the  lookout. 

The  young  man  need  not  err  in  his  way,  for 
he  has  given  him  a  sure  word  of  direction  and 
warning,  even  the  Word  of  Go<L  his  Maker, 
which  shows  him  the  right  way  and  tells  him 
how  to  walk  in  it,  and  bow,  if  he  be  in  the 
wrong  way,  he  may  get  back  into  the  right 
way.  The  clean  way  is  a  righteous,  a  holy 
way,  or  God’s  way  of  life.  Under  the  Leviti- 
cal  ritual  holiness  of  heart  was  taught  by  cere¬ 
monial  and  outward  cleanliness  and  purifica¬ 
tion.  Water  and  wind  and  fire  were  the  sym¬ 
bols.  Everything  that  pertained  to  God’s 
worship,  everything  by  which  He  was  ap¬ 


proached  was  cleansed.  No  broken  or  defiled 
thing  could-be  used  in  His  service.  He  de¬ 
manded  a  pure  heart  and  the  whole  heart. 

If  one  has  gone  astray  in  a  road  of  sin  and 
disobedience  and  unbelief,  the  way  of  return 
is  by  heeding  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  by  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  evil  desires,  or  by  listening  to 
the  suggestions  of  Satan,  or  walking  after  evil 
men,  that  he  went  astray.  The  Word  of  God 
has  guide  posts  all  along  life’s  way  to  direct 
in  the  way  of  truth,  and  they  are  very  frequent 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  way.  And  at  the 
partings  of  the  way  one  need  not  err  if  he  will 
heed  the  divine  Word. 

In  the  next  verse  the  psalmist  shows  that 
one  must  seek  God  with  the  whole  heart  if  he 
would  not  wander  from  His  way.  If  He  ob¬ 
serves  one -or  a  part  of  His  Commandments, 
and  has  his  own  way  in  respect  to  others,  he 
will  go  astray.  The  choice  of  God  must  be 
supreme  and  He  be  sought  wholly.  The 
prophet  says,  “Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  ye  shall 
find  Me  when  ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  all 
your  heart  ”  The  whole  or  holy  heart  does 
all  God’s  will,  keeps  all  His  Commandments, 
loves  Him  with  all  the  heart.  Again  he  laid 
up  God’s  Word  in  his  heart,  stored  it  away  in 
his  memory  that  he  might  not  sin  against  Him. 

The  young  man  cannot  have  his  mind  toey 
well  filled  with  the  very  Word  of  God,  as  well 
as  his  heart  filled  with  its  Spirit.  This  is  not 
only  his  weapon  of  offence,  but  his  material 
for  growth  and  upbuilding.  By  it  He  takes 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto 
us.  He  will  reveal  wondrous  things  out  of  the 
Law,  and  if  we  know  it  not,  we  shall  so  far 
deprive  ourselves  of  his  instruction  and  help. 
The  Word  of  God  is  magnified  above  all  His 
name.  By  it  He  makes  Himself  known  as  in 
no  other  way.  Christ  calls  Himself  the  Word, 
because  knowledge  of  Him,  what  lie  is  and 
does  and  promises,  is  first  knowledge  and  the 
chief  revelation  of  God. 

Not  only  the  daily  reading  of  the  Word,, 
but  its  study  and  its  memorizing  are  most 
profitable.  No  one  will  lament  that  he  learned 
it  in  his  youth  The  writer  counts  it  great 
gain  that  he  early  learned  the  catechism,  with 
proofs,  and  thus  has  in  store  the  cream  of  the 
Word.  Speaking  of  not  sinning  against  God, 
the  psalmist  recalls  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
and  how  in  view  of  it  he  would  love  and  serve 
God,  and  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  octrain 
to  bless  God  and  to  ask  Him  to  teach  him  Hi» 
statutes.  He  would  not  only  learn  the  Word, 
but  would  have  the  Spirit  teach  it  to  him  as 
He  only  can  teach  it,  even  its  blessedness. 
Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  has  been  tauglit  the 
Word  of  God  ;  he  would  have  others  know  it. 
By  so  much  as  he  has  been  blessed  by  it  does 
he  feel  under  obligation  to  make  it  known, 
not  only  that  he  may  honor  God  by  publishing 
it,  but  that  others  may  be  blessed  by  it.  He 
would  bring  others  into  the  way  of  the  Lord 
because  he  has  found  it  good.  God’s  dealings 
with  him  have  been  right,  even  just  and  kind 
judgments  and  discipline  for  his  good. 

And  bis  testimonies  give  bihr  joy  in  their 
way  even  more  than  he  has  found  in  seeking 
riches.  By  them  he  is  on  the  way  to  heaven 
where  he  has  treasure  laid  up  in  store.  And 
when  he  magnifies  these  above  earthly  riches, 
he  shows  that  he  finds  in  them  an  abiding 
and  growing  satisfaction  which  the  world  catk- 
not  give. 

Having  such  delight  in  God’s  teachings,  he 
meditates  upon  them,  communes  with  his  own 
thoughts  about  them,  turns  them  over  that  he 
may  see  them  on  all  sides,  ruminates  over 
them,  looks  at  them  as  one  does  at  his  jewels, 
to  enjoy  their  radiance.  So  be  has  songs  in 
the  night  and  comfort  at  all  times. 

He  who  meditates  in  God’s  Word  has  the 
best  companionship,  the  highest  and  richest 
thoughts,  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  changes 
the  truth  into  principle  and  character  and 
life,  growing  divine.  So  be  will  have  respect 
unto  God’s  ways  and  unto  all  His  ways,  and 
his  own  way  will  be  clean.  And  what  is  one’s 
own  way  that  he  should  desire  or  dare  to  walk 
in  it  in  opposition  to  the  way  of  the  Lord  ? 
The  way  of  the  Lord,  like  the  path  of  the  just, 
grows  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day. 

^cause  he  delighted  in  the  statutes  of  God 
be  could  not  forget  them,  and  they  were  with 
him  to  keep  him  in  the  way,  and  he  bad  no 
desire  to  walk  in  any  other.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  this  world,  as  there  is  nothing 
so  delightful  to  look  back  upon  as  a  clean  life, 
and  the  only  recipe  for  such  a  life  is  to  take 
heed  thereto  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 
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SIX  liITTIiE  PANSIES. 

The  first  little  parsy  has  a  very  black  face 
(Some  pansies  have,  von  know). 

The  second  little  pansy  has  ragged  lace. 
Brought  home  for  its  mother  to  sew. 

The  third  little  pansy  has  two  white  cheeks 
(Bleached  by  the  sun,  I’m  told). 

The  fourth  little  pansy  shyly  peeks 
Through  a  veil  of  mauve  and  gold. 

The  fifth  little  pansy  iooks  wilted  and  sad 
(The  effects  of  a  fearful  fright). 

For  the  sixth  little  pansy  sopie  one  had 
Stolen  in  broad  day  light. 


NOTHING  TO  liIVE  FOR. 

Nothing  to  live  for  ?  ” 

Soul,  that  cannot  be. 

Though  when  hearts  break  the  world  seems  emptiness. 
But  unto  thee  1  bring  in  thy  distress 
A  message  born  of  love  and  sympathy. 

And  may  it  prove,  O  soul,  the  golden  key 
To  n  1  things  beautiful  and  good  and  bless 
Thy  l‘fe  which  looks  so  comfortless. 

This  is  the  word : 

Some  one  hath  need  of  thee. 

Some  one,  or  who,  or  where, 

1  do  not  know ; 

Knowest  thou  not? 

Then  seek  !  make  no  delay. 

And  thou  shalt  find 
In  land  of  sun  or  snow 
W'lio  waits  thee. 

Little  child,  or  piUrims  gray  : 

For  since  God  keeps  thee 
In  His  world  below. 

Some  one  hath  need  of  thee 
Somewhere  to  day.  —Selected. 


THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS. 

By  Busan  Teall  Perry. 

Every  summer  the  railway  trains  bear  thou- 
•sands  of  poor  children  from  the  city’s  crow<led 
streets  to  the  country  places  where  kind  peo¬ 
ple  take  them  into  the  village  homes  and 
farmhouses,  and  give  them  a  fortnight  of  hap¬ 
piness.  AH  you  children  who  are  in  the 
country  at  this  time  know  what  enjoyment 
there  is  in  getting  away  from  the  city  and  be¬ 
ing  free  to  ramble  over  the  meadows  and 
through  the  woods. 

Lucy  Larcom  said:  “Nature  and  the  little 
child  are  often  nearer  to  God  than  the  grown 
up  man.  The  little  child  sees  ^he  beauties  of 
nature  about  him,  and  he  stops  to  ask,  ‘What 
is  that  strange  light  on  the  waves  and  on  the 
fields?  How  is  it  that  things  grow?  What 
makes  the  world  so  beautiful  and  the  sky? 
Oh,  there  is  something  else,  there  is  somebody 
else!  Who  is  it  and  where  is  He?’  Then  it  is 
that  the  child  feels  that  there  is  an  unseen 
One,  and  that  He  is  a  better  Friend  than  any 
one  knows."  It  is  when  these  little  ones  see 
the  country  for  the  first  time  that  they  begin 
to  ask  questions  about  the  One  who  has  made 
such  ii  beautiful  world. 

There  was  one  class  of  children,  however, 
who  could  not  get  off  for  this  acquaintance 
with  the  Unseen  One  through  His  works. 
They  were  the  “little  mothers”  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  girls  twelve,  thirteen,  and  four¬ 
teen,  sometimes  much  younger,  they  were  the 
housekeepers  and  the  baby -tenders,  and  could 
not  be  spared.  Their  mothers  had  to  go  to 
their  daily  task  early  in  the  morning  and  stay 
until  night,  to  get  the  wage  money  so  they 
could  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their 
families.  Many  of  these  “little  mothers”  had 
fathers  who  were  shiftless,  incompetent  money 
earners,  or  worse  still,  drunkards.  When  the 
burden  of  the  bread  and  butter  getting  de 
pended  upon  the  wife,  then  the  elder  child 
had  to  stay  in  and  perform  the  mother’s  part 
of  the  housekeeping  and  homekeeping.  They 
try  to  do  the  best  they  can,  dear  little  girls, 
but  you,  girls,  who  ere  of  their  age,  know  very 
well  how  hard  it  would  be  for  you  if  you  had 
to  do  the  baby  tending  and  the  housework. 
How  your  arms  would  ache  carrying  the  baby 


about  so  many  hours  in  the  day  I  And  yet 
these  “little  mothers”  love  their  baby  sisters 
and  brothers  and  are  very  patient  with  them. 

A  minister  walking  on  the  street  one  day 
met  a  “little  mother”  carrying  a  baby  almost 
as  large  as  herself.  He  stopped  and  said 
kindly,  “You  must  be  very  tired  carrying  that 
heavy  baby,  my  good  little  girl.”  “Oh,  no, 
sir,”  she  said,  “he  does  not  seem  heavy,  for 
he  is  my  own  little  brother  and  I  love  him.” 
How  much  there  was  of  patient  forbearance 
and  love  in  that  sweet  answer  I 

The  “little  mothers’”  mothers  do  not  mean 
to  be  cross  and  unkind  to  them,  1  am  sure, 
but  they  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  some¬ 
times  beyond  their  strength,  and  they  come 
home  from  their  work  at  night  so  weary  that 
they  are  often  fretful  and  fault-finding.  Many 
times  when  I  see  happy  children,  with  care¬ 
taking,  pleasure-giving  fathers  and  tender, 
loving  mothers,  who  make  their  lives  so  sweet 
and  easy,  I  think  what  a  contrast  they  make 
with  the  children  of  the  tenement  districts. 
And  when  I  see  girls  and  boys  disagreeable  in 
their  homes  and  unkind  to  their  good  fathers 
and  mothers  and  little  brothers  and  sisters,  I 
wonder  if  they  realize  how  ungrateful  and 
how  unappreciative  they  are  of  their  blessings 
and  privileges. 

When  other  children  had  their  outings  and 
it  was  found  that  the  “little  mothers”  could 
not  be  spared  to  go,  a  very  kind  lady  became 
much  interested  in  the  care-takers.  Through 
her  efforts  the  old  Holcomb  House  at  Pelham 
Bay  Park  was  secured,  and  named,  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  Mothers’  Holiday  House.”  Every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  during  the  season  fifty  “little 
mothers”  were  taken  there  for  an  outing. 
Many  touching  incidents  find  their  way  to  the 
public  ear  One  which  was  said  to  be  strictly 
true,  1  will  tell  you. 

Up  Bleecker  Alley  hung  this  sign,  “Borde 
Fur  Bute  Blacks.”  It  is  here  that  a  little 
mother  kept  boarders.  The  little  girl  came  to 
a  home  one  day  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  ;  the 
lady  asked  her  if  she  begged  for  a  living. 
“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  “I  keeps  boarders.”  The 
little  girl  was  only  twelve  years  old,  deserted 
by  her  father,  left  motherless  with  two  little 
sisters,  she  was  trj'ing  to  keep  a  home  for  them 
by  taking  boarders.  And  who  were  her 
boarders?  “Lame  Jim  an’  Mike  an’  Smutty 
an’  Pat  an’  Rippy  an’  Bill  an’  Champ  an’  the 
Rat  an’  old  Dow.”  She  counted  them  all  on 
her  fingers.  She  got  bread,  meat,  and  some¬ 
times  potatoes  from  the  restaurants,  left  over. 
She  furnished  stews  and  hash  at  three  cents  a 
plate,  and  “puddings  made  of  bread,  ’lasses, 
and  spices,”  three  cents  a  dish,  and  so  on. 
Her  boarders  printed  the  sign  for  her  with 
their  blacking  kit  material.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  lady  to  whom  this  “little  mother” 
told  her  story,  became  greatly  interested  in 
her,  and  interested  others,  so  that  better  times 
came  about  for  her  and  her  little  sisters  and 
other  “little  mothers.” 

Many  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  country  this  beautiful  season  of  the 
year,  I  hope  will  try  to  think  of  waj’s  and 
means  and  bring  them  about  of  helping  the 
“little  mothers”  have  a  holiday  now  and  then 
also. 

An  English  chaplain  tells  this  stirring 
story :  The  hospital  tents  had  been  filled  up 
as  fast  as  the  wounded  men  had  been  brought 
to  the  rear.  Among  the  number  was  a  young 
man  mortally  wounded  and  not  able  to  speak. 
It  was  near  midnight,  and  many  a  loved  one 
from  our  homes  lay  sleeping  on  the  battle¬ 
field — that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  until 
Jesus  shall  call  for  them.  The  surgeons  had 
been  their  round  of  duty,  and  for  a  moment 
all  was  quiet  Suddenly  this  young  man,  be¬ 
fore  speech'ess,  called,  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice,  “Here!”  The  surgeon  hastened  to  his 
side  and  asked  what  he  wished.  “Nothing.” 
said  he.  “They  were  calling  the  roll  in 
heaven,  and  I  was  answering  to  my  name." 
He  turned  his  head  and  was  gone  to  join  the 
army  whose  uniforms  were  washed  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 


JERRY. 

A  8TOBT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

By  Anna  Deming  Gray. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  following  week  Jerry  Short,  familiarly 
known  as  Shorty,  was  installed  as  office  boy 
in  the  bank,  for  Ruth  bad  prevailed,  as  she 
always  did  with  her  father.  He  stood  now  in 
a  bran  new  suit  of  “store  duds,”  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  and  surveyed  himself  with  wonder 
and  admiration  in  one  of  the  long  mirrors  of 
the  private  office.  Mr.  Bradley  had  gone  out 

“Just  look  at  that  there  facet”  ho  said  with 
pride.  “And  them  long  stockin’s  and  low 
shoes  and  that  there  collar  and  necktie  I  My 
own  mother,  ef  I  bed  ever  bed  one,  wouldn’t 
a  knowed  me  now.  I  avi  a  figger,  and  no 
mistake.  I  don’t  know  ef  it  will  be  so  much 
fun  later  on ;  it’s  fun  now,  ’cause  its  new,  but 
this  thing  of  shoes  and  these  other  fixin’s,  day 
in  an’  day  out,  from  Fourth  of  July  till 
Christmas,  must  git  mighty  tiresome.  John 
Mason  says  that  when  you  wear  these  things 
all  the  time,  you  git  sorter  used  ter  hit,”  and 
he  sighed. 

Being  respectable  had  not  as  yet  many 
charms  for  Jerry;  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  paid. 

“I  guess  I’ll  play  I  am  the  banker,”  he  said, 
as  be  flung  himself  into  an  easy  chair  by  the 
desk  and  drew  his  face  into  a  comical  imita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  expression.  There  was 
a  slight  noise  outside,  and  the  banker  came 
in,  but  the  new  office  boy  was  putting  papers 
to  rights  on  a  table  farthest  from  the  desk, 
and  his  sharp  little  face  told  no  secrets. 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  as  Jerry’s  friend  had 
predicted,  he  got  used  to  the  store  clothes ; 
even  shoes  were  not  the  cross  they  had  once 
been,  and  Jerry  grew  to  like  looking  neat  and 
to  drop  the  slang  phrases  from  his  talk.  He 
had  meanwhile  fulfilled  some  of  the  dreams  of 
his  pinched  and  dreary  years.  He  had  even 
taken  dinner  at  a  down-town  restaurant,  a 
fashionable,  brilliant  place,  into  whose  show 
windows  he  had  often  stared  with  wide  eyes. 
And  he  bad  had  his  shoes  blacked  by  the 
highest-priced  bootblack  on  Main  Street,  a  boy 
at  whom  be  had  often  made  faces  and  rude 
speeches  in  the  old  days.  It  was  a  fifteen-cent 
shine,  and  it  did  Jerry’s  heart  good. 

Sunday  afternoons  and  Wednesday  evenings 
he  spent  with  John  at  the  mission  school. 
The  Wednesday  evenings  were  a  delight.  He 
had  somehow  picked  up  reading,  and  the 
books  provided  were  of  a  class  of  literature 
new  and  wonderful.  The  first  that  he  read 
happened  to  be  Miss  Alcott’s  Little  Men. 
Dime  novels  and  the  daily  papers  had  been  all 
the  reading  matter  that  had  come  into  Jerry’s 
hands  so  far.  The  book  was  a  revelation. 
Jerry  was  beginning  to  rise  in  the  world,  and 
he  felt  it. 

In  the  evenings,  instead  of  the  hours  in  the 
streets  that  had  wont  to  be  the  finishing  of 
his  days.  John  read  aloud  some  one  of  the 
books  from  Ruth’s  Mission  Library,  while 
Jerry  lay  full  length  upon  the  bed,  with  his 
arms  flung  above  his  head  and  listened  and 
winked  at  the  ceiling  in  absorbed  silence. 

It  was  a  dingy  little  room  at  the  back  of  a 
four-story  building,  in  a  neighborhood  not  too 
respectable.  It  was  not  a  very  clean  room 
either,  and  its  one  narrow  window  looked  only 
upon  the  alley,  but  it  was,  after  all.  “home,” 
the  only  kind  of  a  home  Jerry  had  ever 
known,  and  much  better  than  bad  ever  be¬ 
fore  fallen  to  his  lot. 

John  Mason  bad  pasted  pictures  cut  from 
illustrated  papers  all  over  the  walls,  and  there 
were  two  groups  of  brilliant  red  and  blue 
Japanese  fans  above  the  door.  There  was  a 
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tiny  looking  glass,  too,  and  two  chairs,  and 
greatest  luxury  of  all,  John  had  strung  a  red 
calico  curtain  across  one  end,  “to  shut  off  the 
bed-room  from  the  parlor,”  he  said. 

“You  are  got  a  fine  eye  fur  looks,  John,” 
Jerry  had  said,  when  he  came  home  to  find 
all  this  grandeur.  “You  was  brung  up  in 
style,  an’  it  shows.  I  never  did  see  such  a 
gorgeous  red,  er  a  redder  red  than  that  there 
curtain.  It  beats  my  hair;  we  could  almost 
cook  by  it.  You’ll  be  bead  man  yet  at  Dog- 
gett's,  and  trim  up  the  show  winders  fur 
them.  They  keeps  a  feller  just  fur  that ;  he 
don’t  do  anything  else.  You  just  call  on 
me,”  he  added,  “fur  money  to  get  moie  fixin’s, 
whenever  you  think  we  needs  them.” 

John  fiusbed  with  pleasure  at  the  praise,  and 
accepted  the  offer  of  funds  gratefully,  without 
even  remembering  that  as  Jerry  had  borrowed 
all  the  money  be  had  in  the  world,  the  sum  of 
^>15,  this  was  not  «o  generous  an  offer,  after 
all. 

The  glory  of  the  “room”  spread,  and  singly 
or  in  groups  ail  Jerry’s  old  friends  visited  it 
and  stood  about  and  viewed  it  with  admiring 
eyes.  An  empty  store-box  bad  been  added, 
and  with  a  shelf  and  another  yard  of  the  red 
calico  for  a  curtain,  it  served  as  a  cupboard. 
Jerry  fairly  glowed  with  pride  when  he  held 
aside  the  curtain  and  revealed  to  view  the  two 
plates,  the  two  cups,  the  knives  and  the 
forks,  and  crowing  glory  of  all,  the  large,  blue 
glass  pitcher.  It  was  even  whispered  that 
they  owned  two  sets  of  sheets,  but  none  of  the 
boys  believed  this. 

“You  see,”  Jerry  would  explain,  “now  that 
I’ve  got  that  place  in  the  bank,  we  can  afford 
to  live  in  more  style.  John  is  used  ter  high 
livin’,  so  it  comes  nacheral.  He  did  the 
fixin’  up.  We  gets  along  fine,  fur  John  car¬ 
ries  up  water  fur  the  lady  across  the  hall,  an’ 
she  does  up  our  sheets  and  things.  I  found 
John,  you  know,  a-wanderin’  around  on  Main, 
just  come  in  from  the  country,  an’  lonesomer 
than  the  Evening  Star.  He  had  come  ter  the 
city  to  be  a  newsboy,  an’  eo  I  agrees  ter  show 
him  how.  I’ve  been  seein’  to  him,  an’  keepin’ 
him  outen  of  scrapes  ever  since.  We  both  was 
all  alone,  and  so  John  an’  me  agrees  to  live 
together.  ” 

And  the  others  would  eye  John  with  admir¬ 
ing  wonder.  Sometimes  his  reticence  would 
seem  to  wear  off  for  a  while,  or  be  put  aside, 
and  then  he  would  tell  the  boys  gathered 
about  him  of  the  country — of  the  three  cows 
and  old  Ben,  the  horse ;  of  the  branch  back  of 
the  house  where  the  fishes  were  so  thick,  and 
of  the  orchard  where  apples  could  be  had  for 
the  picking,  and  the  other  wonders  that  were 
like  fairy  tales  to  the  little  street  arabs  who 
only  half  believed  the  stories,  if  truth  must  be 
told. 

Once  after  one  of  these  stories,  one  of  the 
boys  said  with  sudden  inspiration:  “An’  yer 
lef’  all  that  fur  ter  skirmish  aroun’  an’  take 
kere  of  yerself,  have  half  ’nuff  ter  eat  an’ 
wear,  an’  never  know  w’at  a  green  field  er  a 
posey  bed  was  like?  W’at  did  yet  do  hit  fur?” 

John  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker  in  a 
quick,  startled  way,  and  then  bis  face  worked 
pitifully.  He  turned  away  without  answering, 
and  since  then  the  boys  had  not  questioned 
him  so  much  about  the  country. 

To  night,  as  Jerry  hurried  along  toward 
home,  be  was  anxious.  For  over  a  week  John 
had  been  silent  and  thoughtful. 

“More  than  half  sick  an’  got  tber  dumps,” 
said  Jerry,  refiectively.  “I’ll  take  him  some¬ 
thin’  real  sort  of  temptin’.”  Accordingly  he 
carefully  carried  a  box  of  sardines,  a  can  of 
condensed  milk,  and  a  big  bag  of  popcorn. 
Surely  something  in  this  collection  would 
tempt  John  back  to  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
life.  But  John  was  much  worse,  and  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  taste  anything. 


“I  am  going  to  be  sick,”  be  moaned,  “I 
know  I  am,  Jerry.  Once  I  was  awful  sick ; 

I  had  the  measles,  and  Aunt  Martby  took  care 
of  me.  What  if  I  should  get  the  measles 
again  in  this  little,  close  place,  an’  nobody  to 
take  care  of  me !”  and  he  moaned  again. 

Jerry  was  startled.  He  did  not  mind  being 
considered  “nobody,”  he  had  always  been 
“nobody,”  and  this  affected  him  but  little; 
but  be  did  mind  seeing  John  in  this  woeful 
and  helpless  state.  Finally  he  got  him  to 
talking,  by  an  adroit  question  or  two  here  and 
there,  and  he  learned  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  John  had  just  got  tired  of  being  “bossed” 
by  Aunt  Marthy,  who' was  a  widow,  and  was 
cross  as  two  sticks  sometimes ;  John  had  lived 
with  Aunt  Marthy  since  his  babyhood.  Finally 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  farm 
and  run  away. 

“I  got  hold  of  a  New  York  Journal  what  bad 
stories  in  it,  and  that  gave  me  the  notion,”  he 
confessed.  “There  were  two  stories  about 
boys  what  came  to  the  city  and  got  places  and 
made  piles  of  money  right  off.  I  was  going  to 
try  it.” 

Jerry  laughed  scornfully.  “Hits  yarns, 
John,”  be  said,  “a  pack  of  yarns.  There 
don’t  never  no  secb  things  happen,  an’  you 
better  believe  hit.  £f  I  know  anything,  you 
ought  to  go  right  back  ter  that  farm.  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  this  affore?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  John,  with  a  pulp 
that  was  almost  a  sob.  “I’ve  been  getting 
more  miserable  an’  more  homesick  every  day, 
’mongst  all  this  racket  and  fuss,  and  every¬ 
body  lookin’  out  for  No.  1,  no  matter  if  he 
does  run  over  another  feller,  and  the  horrid 
smells  and  the  smoke  I  And  just  to  think  that 
only  sixty  miles  away  is  the  green  fields  and 
the  yards  and  yards  of  blue  sky,  and  at  this 
time  in  the  evening  old  Bess  is  waitin’  down 
at  the  bars  for  me  to  milk  her  I”  A  sob  shook 
him. 

Jerry  looked  on  in  amaze.  For  himself,  he 
had  never  had  many  emotions  in  all  the 
'  twelve  years  of  his  neglected  life.  His  affec¬ 
tion  for  John  had  been  the  nearest  akin  to 
love  of  anything  that  had  come  to  him. 
Lately  be  had  had  something  the  same  feeling 
for  Ruth.  For  the  Saviour  she  had  told  him 
of,  be  had  felt  only  awe,  as  he  listened  to  her 
earnest  words.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  awkwardly  took  John’s  band. 

“Now  see  here,”  he  said,  cheerfully,  “don’t 
you  git  blue.  You  are  going  back,  and  no 
mistake;  I’ll  see  to  that,  I  promise  yer  I  will.” 

John  sat  up'in  bed.  “Oh,  Jerry,”  he  cried, 
joyfully,  “will  you,  and  will  you  give  me  the 
$15.  I  can’t  go  without  it.  I  will  tell  you 
about  it,  but  I  don’t  just  like  to,  either.  I 
took  that  $15.  It  wasn’t  just  stealing,  you 
know,  but —  ” 

“Twin  sister  to  hit,”  said  Jerry,  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  nod. 

“Yes,”  said  John,  eagerly.  “You  see.  Aunt 
Marthy  and  me  has  been  savin’  ever  since  I 
was  four  years  old,  to  pay  for  the  schoolin’  of 
a  missionary  to  China ;  we  saved  that  $15  to¬ 
gether,  a  spare  penny  now  and  then.” 

“W’at’s  missionary?”  said  Jerry.  John  ex¬ 
plained. 

“$25  was  what  a  ticket  to  the  school  costs. 
We  always  put  the  money  in  a  little  broken 
teapot  on  the  pantry  shelf,  so  it  was  not  bard 
to  get.  I  took  it  when  I  left  that  night.  I 
was  going  to  put  it  back  when  I  made  a  lot 
more.  I  thought  I  would  put  $25  back,  Jerry.  ” 

He  did  not  meet  Jerry’s  eyes,  but  waited 
for  him  to  speak. 

“Ef  bit  bad  been  me,”  said  Jerry,  finally, 
“ef  hit  bad  been  me,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  in 
no  wise  surprised,  fur  I  never  bed  no  bringin’ 
up,  but  fur  you,  John,  — ”and  he  stopped. 

“That’s  it,”  said  John,  quickly.  “Aunt 
Martby  is  awful  good.  I  don’t  suppose  she 


ever  did  or  said  anything,  even  a  speck, 
wrong.  If  I  bad  the  money  I  could  go  back, 
may  be.  I  never  can  without  it,”  and  he 
turned  his  face  hopelessly  to  the  wall. 

Jerry  sat  for  a  long  time  silent,  thinking 
over  the  problem.  He  had  never  before  found 
any  question  too  severe  for  his  cheerful 
volubility  to  solve.  But  this  was  certainly  a 
very  difficult  matter.  He  pondered  long  and 
deeply.  The  money  had  gone  for  the  store 
clothes.  He  had  to  have  the  clothes  to  keep 
the  position  at  the  bank.  His  salary  was  not 
princely,  but  there  was  the  promise  of  an  in¬ 
crease,  provided  he  kept  the  position.  So  far 
what  he  had  earned  only  kept  up  his  and 
John’s  expenses,  for  John  was  not  a  success 
as  a  paper  boy. 

“John,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “don’t  you  worry. 
I’ll  get  that  money  for  you,  that’s  sure !  Now 
you  go  to  sleep.  Better  say  yer  prayers  mebby, 
ef  yer  Aunt  Marthy  ever  tole  yer  any.  You 
may  sleep  better  for  them ;  anyhow,  it  can’t 
hurt  yer,  and  Miss  Ruth  seems  ter  think  it’s 
the  way.  Might  say  mine,  too,  while  yer  at 
hit.  I  never  heard  none.” 

And  so  reassured  and  comforted,  John  fell 
asleep.  And  presently  a  slender  moonbeam 
found  its  way  through  the  narrow  window, 
where  the  sunshine  never  ventured,  and  fell 
across  the  two  sleeping  faces  and  wiped  away 
all  that  was  evil  and  wrong  there.  It  kissed 
the  quiet  lids,  and  left  the  faces  pure  and 
beautiful  and  like  to  those  of  whom  it  was 
once  said,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


HELEN  KELLER. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  (for  so  1  must 
regard  it)  to  meet,  within  the  last  few 
months.  Helen  Keller,  the  marvellous  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  of  whom  I  bad  so  often 
heard.  Helen  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  a 
pretty,  well-developed,  healthy  girl,  whom,  it 
one  should  chance  to  meet  her  on  the  street, 
one  would  never  imagine  to  be  blind,  so  easily 
and  gracefully  does  she  walk.  For  those  who 
have  not  already  heard  of  her,  a  brief  outline 
of  her  life  may  prove  of  interest. 

She  was  born  in  1880,  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Like  other  children,  she  possessed  all 
her  faculties,  and  to  quote  her  own  words 
from  a  sketch  written  by  herself :  “The  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  life  was  very  simple  and  very  much 
like  the  beginning  of  every  other  little  life, 
for  I  could  see  and  hear  when  I  first  came  to 
live  in  this  beautiful  world.  I  like  to  think 
I  lived  with  God  in  the  beautiful  somewhere 
before  I  came  here,  and  that  is  why  I  always 
knew  God  loved  me,  even  when  I  had  forgot¬ 
ten  Him.”  At  nineteen  months  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness  came  to  her,  and  when  the  fever  left  she 
cloud  neither  see  nor  hear.  Fortunately  her 
father  had  sufficient  means  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  assist  and  to  educate  her,  and 
when  Helen  w’as  six  years  old,  her  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan,  came  to  her  from  Dr.  Anagno’s 
school  in  Boston.  To  quote  Helen  again,  she 
says:  “I  very  quickly  learned  that  printed 
words  stood  for  things.  I  had  a  frame  iir 
which  I  could  arrange  the  words  so  that  they 
would  make  little  sentences,  and  before  I  ever 
arranged  sentences  in  a  frame,  I  used  to  make 
them  with  objects.  I  would  find  the  slips  of 
paper  which  represented,  ’Doll  is  on  the  bed,  ’ 
and  place  them  on  the  objects,  thus  making  a 
sentence.  ” 

On  the  1st  of  May  of  that  year  she  was  able 
to  read  her  first  book,  and  since  then  books 
have  been  her  loving  companions.  To  illus¬ 
trate  her  industry,  I  quote  again,  this  time 
from  a  letter  which  she  has  just  sent  me,  and 
in  which  she  says:  “But  I  must  stop  now,  for 
it  is  time  for  my  lessons.  The  days  are  never 
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long  enough.  There  is  so  much  to  do  and  to 
learn  and  to  be.” 

After  awhile  Helen  went  to  Boston,  and 
there  she  made  many  dear  friends,  best  of  all, 
Phillips  Brooks,  whose  correspondence  with 
her  was  published  in  St.  Nicholas.  It  was 
through  him  that  she  first  learned  of  a  divine 
Being,  and  he  taught  her  as  he  only  could, 
somewhat  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  death. 
Now  Helen  is  in  New  York,  learning,  or 
rather,  perfecting  herself  in  articulation,  for 
she  was  taught  to  speak  some  time  ago.  Her 
voice  is  not  yet  quite  natural,  but  one  can 
easily  understand  every  word  she  utters,  and, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  she  comprehends  every 
word  said  to  her  simply  by  placing  her  fingers 
on  the  speaker’s  lips.  In  meeting  her  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  she  does  not 
hear  and  see,  so  quickly  does  her  face  respond 
to  anything  said  to  her.  She/ce7.?  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  all  about  her,  and  she  often  reads 
one’s  thoughts  before  they  find  utterance. 

Absolutely  unconscious  of  self,  with  a  per- 
fectlj’  healthy  mind  and  body,  she  comes  to 
us  like  a  soul  fresh  from  God.  Never  having 
heard  of  toil,  she  leads  a  happy  life.  Her 
greatest  pleasure  is  in  meeting  people ;  next  to 
that  she  most  enjoys  fiowers  and  trees.  She 
has  been  taught  to  write,  which  she  does 
beautifully,  using  paper  with  raised  lines. 

Helen’s  instinct  is  to  love  everybody.  She 
is  very  affectionate  and  demonstrative,  and  she 
says :  “  My  life  is  full  of  happiness.  Every  day 
brings  me  some  new  joy,  some  fresh  token  of 
love  from  distant  friends,  until  in  the  fullness 
of  my  heart  I  cry.  ‘Love  is  everything,  and 
God  is  Love.’”  A  little  incident  which 
touched  us  all  with  its  pathos,  was  when  a 
little  child  who  was  playing  about  the  room 
seated  himself  next  to  her,  and  she,  reaching 
out  her  hand  and  placing  it  on  his  hair,  said, 
“Golden!  How  pretty  it  is!” 

Science  finds  it  difficult  to  account  for 
Helen’s  proficiency  and  knowledge  of  every 
thing  which  she  neither  sees,  nor  feels,  nor 
hears,  and  the  greatest  skeptic  is  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  some  divine  power  which 
controls  her.  Verily  the  age  of  miracles  is  not 
passed.— Eleanor  V.  Hutton  in  Harpers’  Bazar. 


Hot  Weather 

Weakens  the  whole  physical  system  and  unfits 
many  for  work.  A  vacation  affords  little 
pleasure  or  profit  to  those  w’ho  are  suffering 
from  impure  blood  and  are  tired  and  languid. 
The  blood  needs  to  be  purified  and  invigorated 
and  the  nerves  and  muscles  strengthened  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

which  also  creates  an  appetite,  vanishes  that 
tired  feeling,  produces  sound,  refreshing  sleep, 
in  fact,  builds  up  the  whole  system.  Take 
Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

are  tasteless,  mPd,  effective. 
nOOCl  S  rills  All druKKists.  :!5c. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  L.  Whitney  Allen,  presiding  at  the 
Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting,  chose  for 
her  theme  “The  Importance  of  Little  Things 
as  Illustrated  by  our  Lord”  in  Luke  twelfth 
chapter. 

A  woman  at  the  head  of  a  household  spends 
nine-tenths  of  each  day  with  matters,  seem¬ 
ingly  unimportant  contrasted  with  the  value 
of  the  soul,  yet,  seeking  “first  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  the  believer  may  claim  the  help  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  performance  of  little  duties 
and  in  testimony  for  God  in  the  home  routine. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  has  said:  “When 
all  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  no  soul 
will  have  been  brought  there  except  through 
the  direct  effort  of  some  child  of  God.” 

The  work  of  missions  is  committed  to  the 
church,  and  it  will  be  robbing  Jesus  of  His 
glory  and  His  children  of  their  joy,  if  this 
should  be  otherwise.  The  speaker  recalled 
the  fact  that  in  another  city  an  entire  family 
of  lovely  children  came  into  the  Sunday-school 
uninvited  Their  mother  was  a  poor  widow 
and  had  no  special  interest  in  religious  things, 
but  twenty  years  before  she  had  served  a  short 
time  in  the  family  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man,  and  although  the  religious  tone  of  the 
home  was  distasteful  to  her  then,  when  sorrow 
and  poverty  came  her  thoughts  reverted  to 
those  quiet,  holy  influences  of  the  past,  and 
so  she  sought  out  a  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  for  her  children,  thinking  that  if  there 
were  any  reality  in  religion  it  must  be  found 
there,  for  she  wanted  her  children  to  have 
some  religion. 

The  clergyman  and  his  wife,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  had  made  so  lasting  an  impression  upon 
a  gay  and  thoughtless  girl,  had  long  since 
gone  home,  but  the  power  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  and  influence  had  not  been  lost. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  be  assured  that  in  every 
action  of  our  life  God  and  the  angels  know 
what  influence  is  being  exerted  for  Him. 

Little  opportunities  improved,  little  acts  of 
faith,  the  little  details  of  life,  may  tell  upon 
other  lives  with  power.  Let  us  emphasize  the 
seeking  “first  the  kingdom  of  God,”  not  only 
in  Church  work  but  in  the  little  things  of  our 
lives. 

Mrs.  Pierson  had  been  unexpectedly  invited 
to  fill  the  vacancy  at  a  Baptist  missionary  so¬ 
ciety  made  by  a  speaker  who  had  been  taken 
ill  She  found  inspiration  in  that  little  church 
which  was  forty-six  years  old  and  poor  A 
lovely  missionary  spirit  pervaded  the  meeting, 
the  people  hearing  gladly  of  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  outside  of  denominational  lines. 
They  pledge  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  cause.  The  pastor  of  another  church  was 
so  discouraged  because  of  lack  of  interest 
among  his  parishioners  that  he  thought  of 
offering  his  resignation ;  and  the  question 
arose,  was  not  the  reason  of  spiritual  apathy 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  church 
had  not  sought  “first  the  kingdom  of  God?” 

Mrs.  James  recalled  a  mission  scholar  who 
had  been  a  member  of  her  class  many  years 
ago.  He  seemed  stupid  and  unresponsive. 
He  grew  up,  married  and  drifted  away.  A 
Christian  worker  visited  him  during  bis  last 
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Illness  to  whom  be  named  his  former  teacher, 
desiring  to  see  her.  It  was  her  joy  to  find 
that  although  so  unresponsive  in  the  past,  he 
now  seemed  to  base  bis  hope  of  heaven  upon 
the  instruction  so  long  ago  received  in  the 
mission  school,  and  he  died  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus. 

Mrs.  Condict  of  Germantown  spoke  of  the 
inspiration  which  her  society  had  received 
through  letters  from  faithful  home  mission¬ 
aries.  who,  in  the  midst  of  pitiful  want  and 
varied  trials,  were  rejoicing  in  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  work  and  manifested  a  beau¬ 
tiful  spirit  of  thankfulness. 

The  following  report  of  work  among  the 
Laguna  Indians  was  read  as  occasion  for 
thanksgiving  and  an  impulse  to  continued 
prayer : 

At  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  three  adults  have 
been  received  into  tbe  church  during  the  past 
quarter.  Two  of  them  were  women.  Custom 
requires  that  before  taking  such  a  step  a  wo¬ 
man  must  obtain  the  consent  of  her  relatives. 
One,  with  a  beaming  face,  told  them  her  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  She  seemed  very  happy  when  they 
gave  their  consent.  This  woman  died  two 
days  after  she  had  publicly  confessed  Christ. 
Being  asked  if  she  were  ready  for  tbe  great 
change,  her  reply  was  that  she  was  willing  if 
it  were  God’s  will.  When  further  questioned 
she  said:  “Christ  has  died  for  just  such  as 
me,  and  I  believe  in  Him.”  What  joy  it  gives 
us  to  be  allowed  to  be  co-workers  with  Christ 
and  to  be  humble  instruments  in  bringing 
benighted  souls  to  the  Saviour. 

Another  woman,  who  had  been  ill  for 
months,  wished  to  confess  Christ  and  be  bap¬ 
tized,  but  her  husband  protested,  and  as  he 
considers  her  his  property,  she  dares  not  dis¬ 
obey.  We  are  praying  that  be,  too,  may  feel 
his  need  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  both  may 
travel  together  toward  the  heavenly  city. 

H.  E.  B. 

MORE  GUESSES  ABOUT  MARS. 

[Syracuse  Post.] 

Percival  Lowell,  in  the  cautions  language 
which  marks  the  scientist,  gives  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Atlantic  Monthly  more  of  bis  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  are  people  on  Mars.  The 
present  article  deals  with  the  Martian  canals, 
those  curious  and  much  derided  streaks  which 
Schiaparelli  first  said  he  saw  eighteen  years 
ago.  The  more  Lowell  talks  about  them  tbe 
more  impossible  it  seems  to  believe  them  other 
than  artificial. 

For  a  long  time  Schiaparelli  and  his  “canali” 
were  sneered  at,  not  only  by  skeptical  Philis¬ 
tines,  but  by  other  astronomers  as  well.  The 
startling  announcement  was  made  that  a 
scratch  upon  tbe  object  glass  was  the  real  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Schiaparelli’s  vision.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  other  astronomers  are  assenting  to 
the  proposition.  Lowell’s  previous  articles 
have  gone  to  show  that  Mars,  being  an  older 
planet  than  the  earth,  may  be  expected  to  be 
further  advanced  toward  the  barren,  airless, 
waterless  period  toward  which  all  the  planets 
are  said  to  be  slowly  drifting.  And  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ruddy  planet  confirms  the 
supposition.  Its  desert  area  is  vast.  If  there 
be  folks  on  Mars,  they  must  irrigate  to  live. 

Radiating  from  the  dark  spots,  termed  polar 
seas,  Schiaparelli’s  eye  saw  long,  faintly 
marked,  bluish  green  lines  covering  the  face 
of  the  planet  with  a  bewildering  network.  To 
be  visible  at  all  the  lines  must  be  strips  thirty 
miles  in  width.  They  vary  from  250  to  3,540 
miles  in  length,  and  they  are  wonderful  in 
this  respect,  that  they  are,  as  far  as  it  is  pos 
Bible  for  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  to  make 
out,  perfectly  straight.  They  meet  in  a  man¬ 
ner  seemingly  impossible  to  account  for  by 
natural  causes,  at  junctions  of  twos,  threes 
and  even  sixes.  They  fade  from  view  and  re- 
ap^ar  with  the  changing  seasons. 

So  much  for  what  the  physical  eye  has  seen. 
To  the  inner  eye  of  imagination  these  long, 
bluish  green  markings  are  an  evidence  of  tbe 
struggles  of  Martians  against  extinction  for 
lack  of  water.  The  lines  proceed  from  the 
polar  seas.  They  cover  the  globe.  They  fade 
in  winter,  to  appear  again  in  spring.  They 
are  mathematically  straight.  Their  extraor¬ 
dinary  broadness  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  water  flowing  from  the 
poles  is  bordered  with  vegetation.  Their 
straightness  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
mountains  on  Mars  are  unknown. 
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THE  MUSIC  TOUR. 

Over  the  ocean  cable  have  come  a  few  words 
full  of  meaning,  which  will  bring  pleasure  to 
many  at  home  who  are  awaiting  news  from 
friends  among  the  favored  ones  now  entering 
upon  a  round  of  travel  among  the  church 
musicians  of  the  old  world  :  “All  well — smooth 
seas — everyone  happy.”  The  travellers  have 
spent  about  eight  full  days  together.  Nep¬ 
tune  favored  them,  and  the  good  ship  has 
sailed  smoothly  over  the  ocean.  The  enter¬ 
tainments  proposed  have  all  been  enjoyed,  and 
doubtless  the  time  has  seemed  all  too  short. 
The  organ  and  piano  on  board  the  Berlin  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  magnets  about 
which  the  lovers  of  music  have  gathered. 
Songs  have  succeeded  songs,  the  grave  and 
gay  have  relieved  each  other  by  contrast ; 
solos,  quartettes  and  choruses  have  made  the 
cabin  ring.  Interspersed  have  been  speeches 
and  talks  and  stories  from  the  famous  “good 
talkers”  aboard,  several  of  whom  are  num¬ 
bered  among  the  Presbyterian  Pilgrims. 

Since  the  party  sailed  several  letters  have 
been  received,  giving  the  details  of  entertain¬ 
ments  arranged  for  their  pleasure  and  profit, 
which  give  additional  evidence  of  the  hearty 
good  will  with  which  the  foreign  musicians 
will  greet— indeed,  have  already  greeted — 
their  brethren  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  church 
music,  rendered  by  the  best  organists  and 
choirs,  must  be  accounted  as  only  one  of  the 
happy  and  important  incidents,  not  the  final 
and  great  purpose,  of  the  tour.  So  also  the 
personal  acquaintance  which  one  may  form 
with  any  of  the  great  leaders  in  church 
music.  These  and  many  other  advantages  are 
matters  not  to  be  lightly  valued,  but  the 
knowledge  and  inspiration  to  come  of  this 
unique  tour  among  the  venerable  institutions 
and  the  best  culture  of  the  old  world,  and  in 
turn  imparted  to  our  home  leaders  and  choirs, 
must  be  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  what  is  now 
proceeding,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  under 
the  happiest  auspices. 

THE  MUSIC  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

The  editor  of  Great  Thoughts,  being  anxious 
to  know  what  will  be  the  condition  of  music 
in  England  in  the  twentieth  century.  Sir  J. 
Barnby  and  Professor  Bridge  venture  to 
prophesy.  After  a  glance  at  the  present 
state  of  the  liberal  arts.  Sir  Joseph  turns  to 
music,  which,  he  says,  has  enjoyed  three 
culminating  periods— choral  under  Palestrina, 
classic-orchestral  under  Beethoven,  and  oper¬ 
atic  under  Wagner.  In  which  direction  to  look 
for  another  epoch-making  composer  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Tschaikowsky’s  death  prevents 
us  any  longer  looking  to  him.  Why  should 
not  America  produce  the  man?  Sir  Joseph 
names  some  points  which  he  hopes  will  char¬ 
acterize  twentieth  century  music :  The  present 
multitude  of  examinations  and  the  passion  for 
alphabetical  distinctions  to  diminish.  All 
certificates  obtainable  having  been  obtained, 
pupils  to  have  leisure  to  study.  Conductors 
not  to  bo  chosen  because  they  have  never 
conducted  before,  but  don’t  mind  trying. 
Singers  to  understand  their  songs,  and  deliver 
them  with  clear  pronunciation  and  facial  ex¬ 
pression.  Pianists  to  get  soul  out  of  their  in¬ 
struments,  and  leave  mere  execution  to  the 


mechanical  piano  organs,  which  do  it  better. 
Parents  to  be  as  careful  in  choosing  music 
teachers  as  they  are  in  choosing  servants. 
Music  professors  to  specialize  themselves,  and 
not  teach  every  branch.  The  registration  of 
music  teachers  to  be  unnecessary  because  of 
increased  musical  knowledge.  The  opera 
season  to  last  the  year  round,  or  at  least  to 
occur  in  the  winter  instead  of  the  dog-days. 
Good  music  on  Sundays.  People  not  to  go  to 
concerts  because  it  is  the  thing,  but  because 
they  wish  to  understand  the  music. 

Professor  Bridge  writes  more  seriously. 
He  is  sure  of  musical  progress  in  England 
because  of  the  Board  School  work,  the  musical 
colleges,  etc.  As  to  other  lands,  as  the  Han¬ 
del  cult  repressed  English  music,  so  the  Wag 
ner  cult  may  repress  German  music.  In 
France  there  is  a  distinct  advance;  the  young 
Italian  school  bids  fair  to  restore  the  prestige 
of  Italy.  But  Professor  Bridge  does  not  think 
it  probable  that  such  strides  as  the  past  two 
centuries  have  seen  in  the  domain  of  com¬ 
position  can  be  expected  in  the  twentieth. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  PAST. 

In  connection  with  the  thoughts  of  Sir  J. 
Barnby  and  Professor  Bridge  regarding  the 
music  of  the  next  century,  the  analysis,  by 
one  so  authorized  to  speak  as  Mr.  Henry 
Charles  Banister,  of  the  music  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  will  be  read  with  especial  interest.  In 
a  critique  of  one  of  Mr.  Banister’s  numerous 
works  on  music,  the  Musical  Herald  selects 
the  following  excerpts  as  best  expressing  the 
author’s  views.  In  a  paper,  on  “Phases  of 
Musical  Thought,”  he  says  of  Chopin’s  music: 

“  It  is  himself  that  is  expressed ;  not  alto¬ 
gether  without  hectic  flush ;  morbid,  even  as 
it  is  limited  in  its  range ;  incapable  of  de¬ 
velopment;  no  thought  bearing  or  inviting  en¬ 
larged  treatment ;  in  fact,  having  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  emotional  ejaculation.” 

And  of  Mozart  he  says : 

“In  Mozart  we  have  the  most  perfect  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  union  of  the  impassioned 
with  the  most  orderly  structure  and  subser¬ 
vience  to  accepted  law.  His  mathematical 
mind  forbade  him  ever  to  disregard  proportion 
out  of  any  so  called  dramatic  necessity,  and 
his  imagination  was  ever  a  tangled  over¬ 
growth,  though  so  luxuriant.  The  two  seem¬ 
ingly  opposed  elements  of  power,  mathemati¬ 
cal  exactitude,  and  impassioned  imaginativ'e 
ness,  seem  in  him  to  have  been  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced.” 

Again,  writing  of  the  historical  spirit  in 
musical  study,  he  says : 

“Of  course  if  anyone  is  content  to  take  the 
nineteenth  century,  especially  this  latter  half 
of  it,  just  as  he  finds  it,  and  then  to  commence 
his  investigations,  enquiries,  researches — 
whatever  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  to  him  about  ‘phases  of 
thought.  ’  He  finds  music  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  and— well,  he  ‘specks  it  growed’ — but 
how.  he  cares  not.  He  may  derive  much 
sentiment  and  emotional  enjoyment  from  what 
he  hears,  but  many  elements  of  interest  are 
quite  lost  upon  him.  ” 

But  to  the  true  scholar 

“It  is  most  interesting  to  think  of  the  Pales¬ 
trina  epoch,  when  tonality  as  indeterminate, 
and  modulation  therefore  well-nigh  unknown, 
and  while  not  glorifying  it  as  the  golden  age, 
yet  to  study  the  phase  of  thought  therein  ex¬ 
emplified  ;  to  pass  on  to  the  later  madrigalian 
age.  with  a  more  definite  approach  to  settled 
tonality,  and  the  bold  attempts  which  genius 
made  at  relief,  in  the  direction  of  key  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  movement  structure  evolved 
therefrom ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch  the 
almost  timid  use  of  discords,  the  composers  of 
that  epoch  not  using  without  preparation  any 
but  transient  notes ;  and  then  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  range,  as  fundamental  dis¬ 
cords — discords  in  their  own  right — were  rec¬ 
ognized  ;  first,  the  dominant  7th,  then  the 
9th,  advancing  in  these  not  degenerate  days  to 
the  11th  and  18th,  and  how  the  music  of  the 
greatest  men  of  these  several  einrchs  indicates 
the  spirit,  the  theoretical  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  they  respectively  produced  their  works.  ” 


NOTE  THIS 

^  LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s  Voice8.4S^*i“ha"rm”ed*!:^5 

how  helped.  Bj  Smllit,  O.  OurtU.  Price,  S»  oents. 

Anniversary  Songs 

Treble  Clef  Choir.  and  secnlar  rausio  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Women’s  Voices.  By  Q.  F.  Soot  And 
D.  s.  Towner.  Endorsed  by  X>.  X*.  Moody*  60  cts. 

Avv  1  •t’l  m  By  O.  F.  Boot.  The  best  Amer- 
vUxxlClllVLllI*  lean  Piano  Method  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  $2.76. 

By  O.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt,  to  cor- 
^OU  I*  r^t  some  errors  in  musical  terminology. 
Price  85  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook‘*c2^^ 

of  Siongf  end  Piano  Music,  especially  adapted  to  teaoh- 
inx  purposes.  Sent  free  on  application,  to  any  musio 
teaser. 

xna-  FZ1.SSS. 

A  New  Course  especially  prepared  for  tho  Ntndy  or 
naeirln  PobllcScliooU.  embodyinirmany  novel 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  In  every  parUen- 
lar.  By  John  A.  Broekhoven  and  A.  J.Oantvoort. 
Send  vour  name  and  address  If  Interested,  and  desci'i|.- 
tlve  matter  will  be|sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


Highest  Praise 

By  W.  A.  OODEN.  The  LATEST  ami 
BEST  collection  of  NEW  SONGS  for  SABBATH 
SCHOOLS.  $;10  per  100;  by  mall,  35c.  each.  Sample 
copy  sent  on  receipt  of  2jc 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO., 

7fl  E.  0th  St..  N.  Y.  21.1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denote^.,  this  is  a  class  maaaziiic  specially 
designed  to  inteiest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
139  Oxfoid  Street,  Loudon,  England. 

Send  fo  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  o  aoixl  investmciit  for  any  one  eoKaged 
in  choir  work. 


FOR  SALE.  I 

A  New  First-class  Sym¬ 
phony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Keeds,  in  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  sub-bass 
Keeds. 

The  instrument,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  would 
grace  any  parior.  With  the  Bymphonv  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainmeut  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  pos8es.sing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  full  information,  address 

EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  J 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  PIANIST. 

A  Musical  nonthly  for  Piano  Teachers  and  Players. 

“Abreast  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  to-day  on  piano  tech 
nlcs.” 

“No  aspiring  pupil  or  teacher  can  alTord  to  be  without  It.” 
Send  for  sample  copy,  mentioning  The  Evangelist. 

Annual  Subscription,  Sl.UO. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  26  \V.  15th  St.,  N.  Y,  City. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap. 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir- 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nsfniments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matter?  affecting  the  spiritual  o» 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  New  York 


July  11,  189b. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Financial  Outlook.  j 

The  records  of  business  failure  and  other 
compilations  of  commercial  statistics  usually 
published  at  this  season  of  the  year,  have  ap¬ 
peared,  and  their  study  gives  a  pleasant  hope¬ 
fulness  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  number  of  failures  during  the  first  half 
of  1883  numbered  ti,4al,  with  liabilities  of  $168,- 
879,539.  During  the  first  half  of  1894  they 
numbered  7,039,  with  liabilities  of  $101,739,- 
306,  while  during  the  six  months  just  past 
they  numbered  6,657,  with  liabilities  of  ^8, 
839,944  In  this  form  the  record  is  one  of  im 
prove ment.  For  the  first  half  of  each  of  the 
ten  years  from  1885  to  1895,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  failures  has  been  u,032.  with  liabilities 
of  $8^,370,734.  The  record  for  1895  shows  a 
marked  improvement  over  that  for  1894,  and 
while  the  number  of  failures  is  but  slightly 
above  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  the 
total  liabilities  are  less,  owing  doubtless 
in  part  to  the  lower  prices  for  all  commodities 
which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  world. 

A  notable  fact,  indicative  of  the  wide 
business  revival  over  the  country,  is  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  general  business, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Clearing 
Houses  indicates  a  very  marked  improvement. 
Generally  the  gains  are  greatest  in  the  Eastern 
manufacturing  and  financial  centers,  but  the 
improvement  in  this  case  is  most  noteworthy 
in  the  Western  business  cities,  and  this, 
though  the  West  has  been  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  failure  of  last  season’s  crops 
The  gains  indicate  that  the  business  revival  is 
penetrating  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Pacific  coast  section  showing  a 
remarkably  large  percentage  of  increase. 

A  large  number  of  manufacturing  concerns 
which  have  been  closed  or  running  on  half 
time  or  half  force,  aie  preparing  to  resume 
work  in  the  fall  with  sufficient  force  to  ap¬ 
proximate  their  full  output.  The  tendency 
toward  higher  wages  is  strong,  a  considerable 
number  of  concerns  having  voluntarily  in¬ 
creased  wagesas  a  necessary  step  toward  retain¬ 
ing  their  best  employees. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  MortKages 

OF  TUB 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 
Send  for  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 

OFFICES : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 


BaUlttBdF.,PhUa. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Spokaie 
Wash. 


HIGH 

GRADE 


CITY.  COUNTY 
AND  STATE 


BONDS, 

PATI50  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  INTEREST. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  HlKh  Class  Securities, 
suitable  for  permanent  investment. 
Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  application. 
Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers, 
10  WALL  8T.,  New  York. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT, 


with  high  rate  of 
Interest.  First 
Mortgage  Loans 
In  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  America— the  Red 
River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota.  First-class 
Eastern  references.  1.1  years  In  this  field.  ( Irculars.  &c.,  on 
application.  O.  M.  HOPKINS,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTS  fu^^Crt^ 

gages,  city  and  County  Warrants.  For  information  and 
references,  address  E.  F.  MDNDV,  Ererett.  Washington. 


Have  You  $i,ooo 

which  you  wish  to  in¬ 
vest  securely  for  a  term 
of  years  at  6%  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  in 
gold  ? 

We  have  such  an 
investment,  and  shall 
cheerfully  give  you  full 
particulars. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


45  Milk  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


never  been  »  daj  delinquent. 
Sams  •null  m  |100  rmiTsd.  Busincn  Mteb- 
liihed  in  1874.  Paid  np  oapltal  of  Compnny, 
8268.600.  A  lottor  or  postal  oard  roqnoating 
partiouIaravlllhaTopromptattoation.  Addrosi 

O.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  GO.,  8T.  PAUL, 

MBHTIOH  THIS  PAPMM.  MINMISOTA. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  yOHE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCx'EU  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Hemhers  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrstrclass  Invest-  I  n'Vaat'VllAIlt 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XII  vCBHIlL'm 
cetve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Indivldnals  on  fa- 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ILlLo. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  BUN  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  'TraveUen'’ 
Oredit  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


IF  YOtJ  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


•ANKINQ 

BUSINBSS 

TRANSAOTBD* 


LETTERS 

OP 


lASUADPOII 
TRAVBLBAS* 
AVAILAALB  IN 

••ants  on 

CKCUI  1  •  TH«  WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


FREDERICJ^A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente, 


No  1»  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  wmt  from  Union  Square. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  O  F>Aa^AD  ELPHIA  . 


All  you  have  guessed 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  tvrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  **How  and 
Why.»  We  pay  post- 
lage. 


^ftnauctal. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE. 

4,  .5,  iilf  80,  08,  115  and  101  acres 
on  Xorth  Main  Street,  in  the  best 
residenee  section  of  the  city.  Electric 
cars.  Good  investments  for  quick 
a  nd  My  returns.  Prices  very  low  and 
terms  easy. 

for  nny  Information  and  MapA,  tVrlte  to 

J.  MORGENSTERN, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buftalo,  New  York. 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  i  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  flission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moueys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmste. 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
live  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  thfr 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Exeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Kelfgions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indivldnala 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

ilohn  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vice-Preit. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Asslstaut  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Samuel.  Su>an. 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Uabsen  Rhoadbb, 
Avson  Fhblps  Stokes. 
Georob  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn. 
Georob  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Abtor. 
James  Stillman. 

.John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps, 

Lord. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Bvery  Investur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Bstate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  eqnal  la 
importance  to  a  great  modern  invention. 

tgp  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Lawrence,  Kansas 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  Equipment. 

CHURCH  SPIRES  IN  CITIES. 

Tall  spires  or  towers  are  no  longer  in  fashion 
in  our  large  cities.  The  change  is  due  to  the 
great  use  of  classical  and  renaissance  facades 
in  many  of  the  latest  churches.  These  do  not 
demand  spires  or  towers  for  doe  architectural 
expression.  Then  the  conviction  is  growing 
that  our  streets  are  too  narrow  to  give  the  be¬ 
holder  a  good  view  of  such  tall  structures,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  out  of  place. 

The  earlier  forms  of  the  Gothic  church 
architecture  show  square  towers  rising  but 
little  above  the  crest  of  the  roof,  and  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  top  with  finial  and  statues.  In 
Northern  England  and  in  Scotland  it  was  at 
one  time  a  practice  to  build  the  tower  first, 
and  then  add  the  body  of  the  church  thereto. 
The  towers  were  constructed  heavily  and 
stiongly  as  means  of  defense  and  protection  by 
those  on  whose  estates  they  stood  and  who 
supported  the  officiating  clergy.  While  a  half 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  clergy  was  a 
measure  of  protection,  the  military  character 
of  the  tower  was  much  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
loop  holes  and  battlements  were  features  of 
almost  all  such  towers.  This  battlemented 
tower  is  still  used  as  a  feature  of  country 
churches  for  its  picturesque  effect,  and  its 
beauty  may  excuse  its  use  in  localities  where 
it  can  be  well  seen  and  appreciated.  But  it 
has  lost  its  meaning,  and  is  felt  to  be  out  of 
place  where  it  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  therefore 
disappearing  from  use  in  churches  built  in 
most  laige  cities,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
those  which  stand  on  conspicuous  open  sites. 

A  large  majority  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
are  without  spires.  ‘  Many  have  very  small 
tower-like  structures,  rising  from  the  line  of 
the  eaves  and  reaching  but  little  above  the 
ridge  of  the  room,  to  satisfy  the  eye  in  its  de¬ 
mands  for  architectural  strength  at  these 
points,  but  they  are  not  in  any  proper  sense 
church  towers  or  spires.  It  has  been  said  of 
church  spires  that  they  are  not  only  “fingers 
pointing  the  way  to  heaven,”  but  also  serve 
“to  guide  the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  to  the  church.”  In  our  large  cities  they 
certainly  fail  of  the  latter  use,  as  they  can 
rarely  be  seen  at  any  distance,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  tall  buildings.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  a  good  view  of  them  is  leading  to  their 
disuse.  If  the  tower  is  upon  the  corner  at  the 
meeting  of  two  wide  streets,  it  may  be  seen  for 
some  distance  up  or  down  these  streets,  but  the 
adjacent  buildings  generally  cut  off  the  view 
of  the  church,  and  the  tower  is  seen  as  a 
structure  by  itself,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
church  building  as  a  whole.  Artistically  this 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  tendency  is,  therefore, 
to  avoid  the  large  outlay  necessary  for  tower 
and  spire. 

This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  criticisms 
made  upon  many  of  the  tall  commercial  struc¬ 
tures  which  now  darken  our  streets.  But  few 
of  them  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  Upon 
many,  if  not  most  of  them,  the  beauty  of  their 
ornamentation  is  lost,  it  being  from  125  to  200 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  hardly  visible 
from  the  only  view  point,  the  narrow  street  at 
the  base  of  the  building.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  ornamentation  goes  for  little ;  it  can 
hardly  be  seen  in  a  way  to  be  appreciated. 
Many  of  these  tall  buildings  quite  dominate  ad¬ 
jacent  churches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Metro 
politan  Life  Insurance  Building  and  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Church.  The  spire,  which  is  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  one,  looks  dwarfed 
by  such  juxtaposition. 


AMjanom  a  mcOIiTt 

Ptttstergb 

AVOHOE, 


BtnCEft-BAUlCAH, 

Pitt&burch. 

BftASLKT, 

NewYoric. 

BEOOKLTK. 

New  York. 

COLLXn, 

Su  LonK. 
COEVSLL. 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBEBS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECUTcnr. 

Cindniuti. 

PAKirEROCK. 

Pituburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KEITTVOKT, 

LouisrUle. 

JOEM  T.LEW18  d  BE0t.00 

PhiUdelphU. 

UOEIXT, 

QeveUnd. 

manomi, 

St.  Louis. 

BED  BEAL. 

SL  Louis. 

SALEK, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHXnCAH. 

Olicsgo. 

BotrrREBir. 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULBTSK, 

New  York. 

mrxov, 


Nothing  Better 

than  Pure  White  Lead  and  pure  Linseed 
Oil  applied  by  practical  painters.  Avoid 
misleading  or  unknown  brands  of  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands),  so-called 
substitutes  for  Linseed  Oil,  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  painters. 

Tint  White  Lead  with  the  National  Lead 
Co.’s  pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  and 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  matching  shades.  The)' 
are  the  best  and  most  permanent.  Send 
for  pamphlet  and  color-card — sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARCUITECT’.S  BSl'lMATEti. 

It  one  of  the  morals  of  architecture  that 
the  architect  should  never  lead  his  employer 
into  a  useless  expense,  nor  into  one  which  his 
means  would  not  enable  him  to  afford.  It  is 
a  breach  of  integrity  which  nothing  can  ren¬ 
der  excusable.  Vitruvius  records  a  wise  law 
of  the  Ephesians.  When  an  architect  was 
employed  upon  a  public  work,  he  was  required 
to  declare  the  amount  it  would  cost,  and  his 
goods  were  made  over  to  the  State.  If  the 
work  cost  one-fourth  more  than  his  estimate, 
it  was  allowed ;  if  it  were  less,  he  was  loaded 
with  honors.  But  if  the  expenditure  exceeded 
the  prescribed  limits,  his  property  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  It  is  said 
that  Vanvitelli,  having  exceeded  his  estimate 
in  a  public  work  connected  with  the  execution 
of  one  of  the  fountains  of  Rome,  was  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  5,000  crowns. 

METAL  PLATED  LUMBER. 

One  of  the  latest  things  in  the  way  of  so- 
called  fire  proof  material  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  is  “metal  plated  lumber,”  the  inve:.tion 
of  a  Baltimorean.  The  method  pursued  is  to 
take  a  piece  of  lumber  of  any  desired  shape 
or  length,  together  with  a  strip  of  thin  sheet 
metal  to  correspond,  and  turn  them  through 
a  simple  machine,  formed  mostly  of  rollers, 
which  folds  the  metal  skin  tightly  around  the 
lumber.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
lumber  is  specially  adapted  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  doors,  flooring,  partitions,  stair¬ 
ways,  freight  and  passenger  cars,  granaries, 
refrigerators,  etc.  It  is  claimed  to  be  not 
only  fire,  but  water  and  rat  proof.  The  cost 
is  said  to  be  not  much  more  than  a  coat  of 
good  paint,  or  about  one  cent  per  square 
foot,  and  it  can  be  cut  and  nailed  like  ordi¬ 
nary  lumber. 


Geo.  Jardine  h  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39Ui  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Pltns  For 
Churchts 

Anywhore. 
Cost,  $1,500  to 

$150,000 
Work  Correct 

and  Modi’rn. 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  nny 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 


Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 

"This  firm  bullda  orsana  for  divine  wor 
ship.  Tbey  are  of  superior  tone  and  finisli 
and  embody  all  Improvements  of  practl* 
cal  value. 


Send  far  apeeifleaHoiit  nnd  pr  leee,  and  Hat  of  over 
eight  hundred  organa  built  by  thia  firm. 


Varben  H*  Hayes 
Architect* 
Aimkeapous 


During  Summer 
Alterations 
Put  in 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings, 

DECOBATITE,  DURABLE  and  BEST. 

For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses. 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


lyENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manager 

TROT,  y,  r..  and  yEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


PUREST  I 


faiThe  Warfl, 
^psperand  Tin.) 
toBB;Ka 


FAVORABiy  KNOWN  SINCEtSMR  Dfimi 

o  ICB^IY&Ca. 

k'WEST-TRQYJ.Y.lAnfrdtfr^ 

CHIMES.  ErsCAmoSUESnuCES  FR^ 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HKNKY  M.  FIEIil).  0.U.,  Editor. 
IlKNKY  K.  EELIOT.  Publisher. 


EKM8  TItree  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  Sl-04  extra  for  foreign  po'-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  l>e 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

DVEKTiBiNQ  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  lb 
cents  a  line. 

UBSCRIBBRS  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvaneelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Enttred  at  the  Podroflce  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS,  189.1. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  are  published 
every  year  under  the  direction  of  the  stated  clerk.  A 
copy  in  paiier  covers  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to  the 
stated  clerk  of  every  Presbytery  and  of  every  Synod; 
also  (in  the  case  of  every  Presbytery  that  has  paid  its 
full  apportionment  to  the  mileage  and  contingent  funds 
of  the  Assemble),  to  every  ordained  miaister,  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  each  con'ributing  vacant  church,  whose  address 
is  known,  and  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  Presbytery 
in  General  Assembly:  also,  to  every  ordalne<l  missionary 
of  the  Foreign  Presbyte  ies.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Boards  are  also  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
them  without  charge,  is  $1  for  paper-covered,  and  81.60 
for  c'oth-covered  volumes.  The  price  of  the  Reports  to 
the  same  persons  is  30  cents  for  paper-covered  and  50 
cents  for  cloth-covered  volumes. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  cloth  binding,  two  vol¬ 
umes,  will  he  furnished  for  35  cents  per  volume  to  persons 
entitled  without  charge  to  paper-covered  copies,  provided 
the  money  be  sent  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Assembly 
prior  to  the  mailing  of  the  copies  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled;  otherwise  the  postage  will  be  added  to  the  charge 
for  binding,  increasing  the  cost  to  50  cents  per  volume. 
Address  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  i:i34  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  have 
arranged  to  do  everything  they  can  to  make  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention  a  success.  They  have  put 
their  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  Endeavor  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  hope  all  members  of  the  Society  who  will  visit 
Boston  will  feel  that  while  they  are  in  our  city  that  our 
building  is  theirs.  All  the  daily  and  religious  papers  of 
the  country  can  bs  found  in  our  reading  room.  Mr. 
Harry  S  Upbam.  chairman  of  the  Reception  committee, 
with  his  latge  committee,  will  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
visitors  receive  a  welcome.  The  Devotional  committee, 
Mr.  Elmer  U.  Allen  chairman,  baa  secured  the  following 
well  known  speakers  to  speak  at  the  Sunday  meeting  in 
Association  Hall,  on  Sunday,  July  14.  at  4  P.M.:  Hev. 
Wayland  Hoyt.  D.D.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Kev.  Henry 
T.  McEwen.  D.D.,  New  York  State  Endeavor  Union;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Strong,  Detroit.  Mich..  Michigan  State  Union; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Spooner.  Chicago.  Ill..  Illinois  State  Union; 
Rev.  William  Patterson,  D.D..  Toronto,  Canada,  Trust  e 
of  the  United  Society.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sawyer,  of  the 
Association,  will  preside,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Stewart,  the 
well  known  choirmaster,  with  his  large  boy  choir,  will 
render  special  music. 


A  Tour  Through  Hawaii,  Japan,  and  China, 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb’s  next  notable  exter- 
prise  will  be  a  tour  through  Japan,  with  a  visit  also  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  southern  China.  A  party 
of  limited  numbers  will  leave  New  York  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  and  sa'l  from  San  Francisco  September  12.  The 
steamer  will  touch  at  Honolulu,  and  persons  who  desire 
to  make  a  round  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  a  visit  to 
the  great  volcano  Kllauea,  can  go  on  an  earlier  party, 
leaving  New  York  August  14.  Two  months  will  be  pass^ 
in  Japan,  and  there  will  be  a  very  thorough  itinerary  of 
travel  through  that  interesting  country,  with  sojourns 
of  sufiScieut  length  in  each  of  the  great  cities  and  at 
other  points  of  Interest,  to  ensure  a  complete  inspection 
of  each  place.  Special  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  at 
many  points  and  in  toe  careful  and  experienced  hinds 
of  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  the  arrangements 
throughout  are  sure  to  be  of  the  best.  In  China  no  one 
desires  to  travel  extensively,  but  there  will  be  visits  to 
Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  the  great  city  of  Canton,  the 
latter  of  wniohisoneof  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  East.  Full  details  of  this  magnificent  tour  may  be 
learned  from  an  illustrated  t  ircular  just  issued  by  the, 
firm,  whose  office  is  at  31  E  ist  Fourteenth  street,  Lincoln 
Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


New  Time  Table  to  the  Sea  Shore. 

The  summer  time  table  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  went  into  effect  Sunday.  June  30. 

Boats  of  the  Sandv  Hook  Route  leave  New  York.  Pier 
8,  North  River,  ar.  4  30,  9.00,  11.00  a  m.,  1.00.3.45,4.30.6.30 
p.m.  Sunday-,  9.30  a. m.,  l.Oo  p.m. 

Trains  for  ihe  All-Rail  Konte  leave  New  York,  foot  of 
Libertv  Street  N.  R.,  at  4.30.  8.15, 10  30. 11.30  a.m.  (1.20 
Saturdays  only),  1.30.  2  1.5.  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.30,6.15  p.m. 
Sundays,  9.15  a.m.,  1.30,  4.00  p.m. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  at  any  time  are 
considering  investments  of  the  best  class,  will 
do  well  to  consult  Mr.  O.  M.  Hopkins  of  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  whose  advertisement 
appears  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
section  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  and 
his  judgment  is  to  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 
Any  inquiries  made  of  him  as  to  the  lands  in 
question,  will  be  cheerfully  answered,  and  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


B.  y.  P.  U.  AT  BALTIMORE,  M.D. 

One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Filth  Interuatioual  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Young  People’s  Union  of  America  will  be  held  at  Balti- 
mo'e,  Md.,  July  18  to  21,  and  for  that  occasion  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell.  July  16  and  17,  ex¬ 
cursion  tickets  to  Baltimore  at  a  single  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  good  to  return  until  August  6  inclusive. 


The  Bingham  School,  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  located  in 
the  ’’Beautiful  Land  of  the  Sky,”  and  is  one  of  the  best 
military  schools  f)r  boys  in  the  United  States.  Having 
visited  the  institution  we  can  say  that  its  sanitation, 
water  kuppiv,  and  equipment  generally  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  Curriculum  and  discipline  is  admir¬ 
able,  and  the  physical  development  and  health  of  the 
student  being  considered  of  equal  imifortance  with 
mental  culture. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mbslonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo'k  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1894 ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  in  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  (25.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
If  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  (800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  3  ear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St..  New  York  City. 


DEATHS. 

Bishop.— Entered  Into  rest,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  24, 
1895,  Abba  Jackson,  wife  of  Nicholas  G.  Bishop,  in  her 
69ih  year. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  OflSce.Na  X  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  CLERGYMAN’S  FAMILY  would  accommodate 
several  persons  with  country  board  at  their  home 
on  the  Hudson,  above  Cornwall.  Address  "Erastus,” 
care  of  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


ALADY,  lately  principal  of  an  excellent  resident  and 
dav  school,  desires  a  similar  position  in  the  Autumn. 
Exceptional  testimonials  with  The  Evangelist.  Address 
The  Evangelist. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  of  experience  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  writing  or  lii'ht  work  for  board  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  French  during  the  summer.  Address  E.  M.  C., 
Box  73,  Westhampton,  Mass. 


For  sale  —a  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochel’e. 

Finely  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath, 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  86,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  8.,  Evangelist  Office. 


/^NE  OR  TWO  worthy  young  men  of  limited  means, 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  can  be  prepared  for 
college  at  a  first-class  Presbyterian  Academy  tor  about 
one-quarter  the  usual  cost.  Address  ’•Education,”  care 
The  Evangelist. 


SECRETARY  OR  AMANUENSIS  —Permanent  posi- 
O  tion  desired  by  a  young  lady  of  education  and  expe- 
riecce;  able  to  take  responsibility.  Refers  to  Literary 
Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  in  whose  care  please  address 
A.  B.  C. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 

With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


NEW  PUBLilCATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Inventors;  Philip  G. 
Hubert,  Jr. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Manuel  of  Egyptian  Arch¬ 
aeology;  G.  Ma.spero.  Translated  by  Amelia  B. 

Edwards. - Cause  and  Effect;  Elinor  Meirion. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  A  Modem  Man;  Ella 

Macmahon. - The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell:  Mrs. 

Humphrey  Ward. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York:  Chari¬ 
ties  Directory. 

The  Irving  Company:  The  Way  Out;  Moses  Sam- 
uelson. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston:  Foreman 
Jennie;  Amos  R.  Wells. 

James  H.  Earle,  Boston:  Ships  by  Day;  Edwin  A. 
Wyman. 

The  Barbour  Brothers  Company:  Barbour’s  Prize 
Needlework  Series;  Parts  I,  II,  III. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  American  Journal  of  Folk-Lore;  Chin¬ 
ese  Recorder. 

For  July:  Review  of  Reviews;  North  American; 
Century;  Fomm:  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Atlantic; 
Sunshine;  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review; 
Methodist  Review;  Biblical  World;  Good  Words; 
Magazine  of  Civics;  McClure’s;  American  Missionary; 
Home  Missionary;  Preachers’  Magazine;  Spirit  of 
Missions;  Treasury;  Gospel  in  all  Lands;  Mission¬ 
ary  Record;  Biblia;  Bibelot:  Littell;  Phrenological 
Journal;  Globe;  Pansy;  Book  News;  Bookhuyer; 
American  Journal  of  Science;  Our  Animal  Friends. 


“A  Weekly  f'east  to  Nourish  Hungry  Minds.’* 
N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Littell’s  Living  Aqe 

“Exhaustive  reviews  of  recent  publi¬ 
cations,  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
research,  biographical  sketches  of  emi¬ 
nent  characters,  travel,  exploration,  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  and  every  phase  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  progress  in  Europe,  fiction  and 
choice  poetry — all  these  make  up  The 
Living  Age.” — Evening  Bulletin,  Phila. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Six  Months  for  ^3.00. 

The  Year  1895  for  $6.00. 

Regular  Subscription  Price,  $8.00  per  Annum. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  any  who  may  desire  to 
make  a  trial  subscription,  we  will  send  the  weekly  Issues 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  (January  to  June  in¬ 
clusive)  for  83.0(1;  or  to  any  one  remitting  86.00  In  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  ulna  months.  April  to  December  inclusive, 
we  will  send  the  thirteen  numbers  forming  the  first 
quarterly  volume  free. 

Published  weekly,  each  issue  contains  64  pages  or  over 
3.300  pages  a  year,  forming  four  large  octavo  volumes  of 
824  pages  each. 

LITTELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

F*.  O.  Box  5206,  Boaton,  NJaaa. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this: 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31.  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anythirg  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGEUST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &.  Co’.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  —  The  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church  in  West  Etid  Avenue  and  Ninety-first  street 
(Dr.  Joseph  li.  Kerr  pastor),  will  niaiutain  morning 
(11  A  M.)  worship  all  summer;  July  7-14  the  Rev.  E. 
Y.  Graham,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  preach; 
•July  21-28  and  Aiig.  i  the  Rev.  Horace  Ij.  Singleton, 

D. D.,  of  New  York:  Aug.  11,  18,  25  and  Sept.  1  .To- 
seph  M.  Hutchinson.  D.D  ,  of  Indiana;  and  Sept. 
8-15  the  Rev.  George  D  Egbert  of  New  York. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  will  re¬ 
main  oiMin  throughout  the  summer.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  Ralston  Smith  of  Buffalo,  will  preach  there  next 
Sabbath,  July  14;  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis.sions,  on  July 
21;  Dr.  William  R.  Laurie,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  on 
July  28,  and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  during  August 
and  September.  Dr  John  R.  Davis,  the  pastor,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  the  mountains. 

Haverstbaw — tin  Sabbath  .Tune  30th,  the  forty- 
ninth  Anniversary  of  Dr.  Amasa  S.  Freeman’s 
ministry,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  of 
Haverstraw,  was  duly  and  spontaneously  celebrated 
by  that  people.  Dark  clouds  and  heavy  showers 
usher^  in  the  day,  but  the  church  was  full,  at  Iroth 
morning  and  evening  services.  The  musical  selec¬ 
tions  were  very  appropriate  and  effectively  rendered. 
The  flora]  offerings  including  a  large  pillow  with 
the  figures  49  inwrought,  from  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  were  beautiful.  A  histori¬ 
cal  discourse  was  preached  in  the  morning  from  the 
words:  “  We  have  thought  of  Thy  loving-kindness, 
O  God,  in  the  midst  of  Thy  temple.”  The  theme, 

‘‘  Grateful  memories  in  God’s  Hou.se.”  gave  occasion 
for  reminiscences  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  Of 
the  first  one  hundred  members  of  the  church,  only 
one  besides  the  pastor’s  wife,  remains  in  connection 
with  it.  On  the  following  evening.  July  1st,  a  recep 
tion  was  given  to  the  pastor  and  his  family,  when 
kind  words  were  spoken  by  neighlmring  ministers 
and  others,  congratulating  pastor  and  people  on  the 
bond  of  union  and  affection  which  each  year  had 
only  helped  to  strengthen;  nor  in  those  worfs  of 
congratulation  was  the  pastor’s  wife  forgotten, 
whose  unselfish,  devoted  life  has  contributed  so 
much  to  her  husband’s  usefulness. 

Attica.— Revival  Services  —A  series  of  evangel¬ 
istic  meeting.s,  under  the  charge  of  Evangelist  Rev. 

E.  E.  David.sou  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  have  recently 
been  held  iu  Attica,  N.  Y.  The  Methodist  and  First 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  united  in 
this  effort.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  few 
days  four  meetings  were  held  daily,  all  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  being  largely  attended.  The  interest  increased 
until  the  closing  meeting,  when  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  flll^  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many 
standing  during  the  long  services.  All  busine.ss 
places  were  closed  for  the  evening  services  after  the 
first  week.  An  important  feature  of  the  meetings 
was  the  interest  manifested  by  young  men,  and  the 
meetings  held  for  men  only  were  largely  attended 
and  very  impressive.  Mr.  Davidson’s  presentation 
of  truth  is  simple,  direct  atd  fascinating,  He  es- 
p^ially  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender,  and  the  privilege  of  conscious 
knowledge  of  salvation.  His  methods  are  judicious 
and  his  sweet  consecrated  spirit  and  winning  grace 
of  manner  give  him  a  peculiar  power  as  a  winner  of 
.souls  for  Christ.  All  of  the  churches  have  been 
greatly  quickened  by  his  labors  here,  and  nearly  200 

Cersons  have  given  themselves  to  Christ.  The  Pres- 
yteriau  church  received  26  into  membership  at  the 
communion  following  the  meetings,  and  many  more 
additions  are  expected.  The  prayer  meeting  has 
been  strengthened  and  the  Sunday-school  largely 
increased.  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Brigden,  who  has  laboreti 
most  earnestly  and  succe-^sfully  here,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  sixth  year  of  his  pastorate.  During  this 
time  the  church  has  more  than  doubled  its  member¬ 
ship  and  has  .steadily  advanced  in  all  departments 
of  church  activities.  The  Rev.  John  Wickes,  who 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  pastor  of 
this  church,  still  resides  here,  and  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Wickes  are  a  constant  help  and  blessing  in  all  Unas 
■of  church  work. 

Rojchesteb. — We  have  already  reached  the  time 
of  mid-summer  departures.  The  Methodist  pastors 
and  many  of  their  members  have  fled  as  usual  to 
Silver  Lake.  Dr.  Stebbins  and  family  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church,  took  their  leave  last  week, 
expecting,  however,  to  turn  up  at  Boston,  with  the 
thousanos  of  Christian  Endeavorers  from  this  and 
every  state.  We  anticipate  an  unprecedented  occa- 
.sion  there.  But  not  quite  everybody  will  Ije  there, 
for  great  numbers  are  just  now  going  across  the  sea 
Dr.  Chapman  will  supply  the  Central  pulpit  next 
Sabliath  and  the  Brick  the  following.  He  has  now 
a  large  place  iu  the  affections  of  the  Rochester 
churches,_  aud  people  also.  Dr.  Theodore  \V.  Hop¬ 
kins,  having  removed  his  family  from  Auburn  to 
Rochester,  has  been  supplying  the  vacant  pulpit  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church  for  several  Sabbaths.  He  is  a 
popular  and  most  edifying  preacher.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  there  is  a  very  strong  and  determined 
movement  just  now  on  the  part  of  clergymen  and  all 
other  goo<l  citizens  to  reform  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rochester  anil  place  civil  matters  generally 
on  an  improved  basis. 

Hayts  Corners. — The  comer  stone  of  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Teaiple  was  laid  at  this  place.  Saturday, 
•Tuly  6,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  history 
of  the  S(x;iety  was  given  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Eillelaud.  The  ad  lres.s  and  the  formal  laying  of 
the  stone  were  the  work  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks. 
The  Rev.  O.  J.  Rose  of  Gorham  assisted  in  the 
service. 


Geneva. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Weller  of  the  First 
church  Geneva  has  gone  to  Long  Island  to  spend 
his  vacation. 

The  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick,  D.D.,  is  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
Ulster  County,  for  six  weeks  rest.  His  people  of  the 
North  church,  Geneva,  are  considering  the  placing  of 
a  balcony  in  the  church  which  will  give  them  about 
250  more  sittings  for  their  growing  congregation. 

Mexico.  — On  Sunday,  July  7th,  thirteen  were 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  fruit  in  part  of  recent  union  evangelistic  meetings 
continuing  for  twelve  days  under  the  leadership  of 
Crittenton  and  Carpenter. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.— Calvary  Presbyterian  church,  D.  O 
Mears,  D.D.,  pastor,  received  on  accession  of  forty 
members,  of  whom  sixteen  came  by  profession,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  .Inly.  This  makes  262  receiveil 
to  membership  since  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Mears 
began  a  little  more  than  two  years  since. 

Springfield. — The  old  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  this  city  is  enjoying  much  prosperity  under  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Proudlit,  recently  of  Baltimore. 
Congregations  are  good  and  the  several  agencies  of 
the  church  are  in  most  promising  condition. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Putnam  cele¬ 
brated  their  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  22.  The  affair  took  place  at  the  manse  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  the  five  children 
of  the  chief  parties  interested  taking  an  efficient 
part  in  its  management.  The  daily  paper  of  the 
city  says:  “Dr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  received  many 
handsome  presents,  mostly  of  silverware.  The 
Broadway  Presbyterian  people  remembered  them 
with  a  gift,  and  the  officers  of  the  First  Church  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  some  handsome  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Douglas  P.  Putnam  and  Jeannie  H.  Will 
iamson  were  married  at  Lafayette  on  June  22,  1870. 
The  officiating  minister  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rice, 
who  was  once  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Academy  in  this  city.  The  wedding  was  attended 
only  by  relatives  and  the  bride's  Sunday-schooi 
class,  thirty  persons  in  all,  and  of  this  number  all 
are  yet  living  except  five.  The  young  pastor  first 
went  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  was  assistant 
minister  for  one  year.  Then  he  was  called  to  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mich.,  and  had  charge  of  that  church  for  ten 
years.  After  that  he  preached  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  From  Springfield  he 
came  to  Logansport  in  October,  1887,  nearly  ei^ht 
years  ago.  His  success  in  the  Logansport  field  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  From  a  membership  of 
380  he  has  advanced  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
roster  to  a  point  above  the  500  mark.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  grown  and  flourished,  and  the  young 
people’s  societies,  which  were  then  unknown  iu  this 
city,  have  lieen  extended  until  they  are  a  leading 
factor  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city.  The  burning 
of  the  First  church  in  .January  of  1893  threw  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  pastor  and  his  congregation, 
but  they  bravely  met  the  issue,  and  the  edifice  was 
rebuilt  on  a  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  plan,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  120,000.  Dr.  Putnam  stands  high 
in  the  church,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer  for 
the  religious  press.  Personally  he  is  of  a  bright, 
genial  disposition,  and  deservedly  popular.  His 
wife  is  a  true  and  lovely  woman,  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  That  they  may  live  to  enjoy  many  long 
years  of  usefulness,  is  the  wish  of  their  many 
friends.”  c.L 

_  ~  '.MICHIGAN. 

Hymn  BiXiKS.W asted  — Dear  EvnnqelM:  There 
are  four  poor  but  deserving  churches  of  Flint  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Michigan,  greatly  in  need  of  some  second 
baud  “Songs  for  the  Sanctuary ”  and  communion 
sets.  Are  there  not  .some  churches  having  made 
exchange  for  something  newer  or  better  who  would 
be  willing  to  donate  their  old  books  or  communion 
setsto  thesie  churches  and  thus  aid  them  in  doing 
the  Lord’s  work?  Write  to  Rev.  James  Kirkland, 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Monroe  Presbytery. — At  a  Hjiecial  meeting  of 
Monroe  Presbytery,  held  at  Quincyj  July  2,  .VI r. 
George  F.  Sheldon  was  received  as  a  licentiate  from 
I^ansing  Presbytery,  was  onlained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Quincj 
Church.  At  the  same  time  Rev.  E.  A.  Brasfield 
was  dismissed  to  Saginaw  Presbytery. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  cornerstone  of  the  new  edifice 
of  Westminster  Presbyterian  church  at  Farwell 
and  Belleview  Place,  on  the  north  side,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  services  June  2.  Rev.  A.  Wesley 
Bile  conducted  the  exercists.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  of  Bethany  Church  gave  a  summer 
night  concert  on  .luly  3. 

Waukesha.— The  Rev.  Leroy  J.  Hooker,  D.D.,  of 
the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  preached 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Waukesha,  June 
30.  Rev.  .John  G.  Blue,  the  pastor,  and  his  familj 
have  gone  to  New  York  state  for  their  summer  va 
cation. 

Wausau.— The  Rev.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wausau,  returned 
on  June  28  from  a  five  mouths’  tour  through  the 
principal  European  cities  and  the  Holy  Land.  Ht 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  .John  D.  Ross,  of  Wausau, 
who  returned  with  him.  The  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Badger, 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  in  Wausau  during  Mr. 
Carrifr's  absence,  was  given  a  farewell  party  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stewart  on  June  24.  _Mr. 
Eladger  returned  to  his  home  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
July  2. 

Racine.— The  saloon  men  are  giving  heed  to  the 
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AN  UNUSUAL  CHANCE. 

The  standard  map  publishers,  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  revised  edition  of  their 

Library  Atlas  of  the  World, 

bringing  it  down  to  date,  and  including  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  matter  of  eminent  value  and 
service. 

The  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of.  345  pages, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Regular 
price  $7.50. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and  colored  maps 
on  large  scales,  and  showing  the  known  world 
and  the  latest  changes  in  political  division. 

A  Ready  Reference  List  of  89, 700  places  ren¬ 
ders  its  use  easy  and  quick. 

By  special  arrangement  we  offer  the  Atlas  to 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 

$2.50  Postpaid, 

just  one-third  the  regular  subscription  price. 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 

1-2  Price  Combination  Offer: 

The  Emngelist  one  year,  93.60  )  Dnfli  fAyi  (tR  0  R 
Rand,McMally& Co’s  Atlas  97.50  f  lOl  (|)0.Z0 

To  Old  and  New  Subscribers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Students  to  acquire  a  fine  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  study,  read¬ 
ing-room  and  private  library. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  several 
hundred,  and  not  one  has  failed  to  please. 

Evanaeliot, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

120  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  "Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  that 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  one  dollar, 
or'at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

OR,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  as  a 
premium  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  DoU 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

Address 

Tlie  E>vangeliat, 

33  Union  Square,  No'W  Vorlu 
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law  aud  the  instruction  of  the  mayor  by  keeping 
their  doors  closed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  now 
seems  that  a  better  time  has  come  to  the  l)eautiful 
city. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Richmond,  Va. — A  commission  of  East  Hanover 
Presbytery,  namely  ministers,  R.  P.  Kerr,  J.  Cal¬ 
vin  Stewart,  VV'.  ^IcS.  Buchanan,  Hon.  B.  R.  Well- 
ford,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Somerville,  recently  met  iu 
Richmond,  and  o^anized  the  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Fifty-two  members  of  the  First 
church  (Dr.  Hotte’s)  became  members  of  this  new 
church.  Dr.  Kerr  preached  the  sermon  and  Messrs. 
L.  H.  Stem,  Frank  Finlayson  and  Thomas  Frazer 
were  electeil  ruling  eldess.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Chum- 
bley  was  uiiauimonsly  called  to  be  the  pastor,  and 
he  was  duly  ordained  by  Presbytery  June  28. 

Mobile,  Ala. — The  Rev.  J.  R.  Burgett,  D.D.,  has 
just  finished  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  pastorate  of 
the  Government  Street  Church,  Mobile.  No  special 
anuiversiiiy  service  was  held;  but  on  Sabbath 
morning,  June  9th,  a  short  historical  sketch  was 
read  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  original 
Session  of  seven  not  one  survives;  of  over  300  mem¬ 
bers  when  the  pastorate  begau  only  seventeen  are 
now  connected  with  the  church;  912  members  have 
lieen  received,  or  about  26  per  annum;  586  of  these 
on  profession;  the  present  roll  is  462.  At  the  close 
of  the  statement.  Dr.  Burgett  announced  that  if  the 
Lord  .spared  him,  he  would  like  to  finish  out  forty 
years  of  service;  and  if  permitted  to  do  so,  he 
would  in  .June  1900  tender  his  resignation  as  pastor. 


ELDER  WILLIAM  A.  BISHOP. 

Mr.  William  A.  Bishop  died  at  his  home  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  June  23,  1895,  near  Lebanon,  Oregon. 
He  was  born  near  Russellville,  Ohio,  March  24, 
1828.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Hannah 
R.  Hopkins,  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lockhart,  Dec.  9, 1852 
Two  children  were  horn  to  them,  but  both  died 
when  quite  young.  A  man  of  enterprise,  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op  preferred  to  make  himself  a  new  home,  and  so 
removed  to  the  State  of  Illinois  in  Febu’rary  of  1855, 
where  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Champaign,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Vandyke  in  the  year  1857.  Many  tender  ties  of 
friendship  were  formed  in  this  new  home;  but  this 
was  not  to  be  the  field  of  his  life  work. 

In  1870  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  .and  carrying  with  him  that  love  for  the 
Master's  Kingdom,  which  was  born  iu  him  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  became  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
Neb.,  in  the  year  1872.  He  was  immediately  elected 
and  ordained  one  of  its  elders.  He  gave  special  at¬ 
tention  to  its  Sabbath-school,  laboring  faithfully  as 
an  office-bearer,  until,  as  be  believed,  he  was  called 
to  still  another  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1892,  be  became  a  resident  of 
Linn  Co.,  Oregon,  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Lebanon.  Here  he  served  in  the  Elder¬ 
ship  until  bis  i-ickness  and  lamented  death. 

Tne  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  June  25.  The  services  were  con 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  J.  H.  Beattie,  assisted  by  the 
mini.sters  of  the  city.  The  fioral  tributes  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  V.  P.  S.  C.  E.  and  were  beautiful  and 
abundant.  Elder  Bishop  was  a  lover  of  flowers  and 
these  sweet  memorials  were  most  appropriate  and 
withal  a  great  comfort  to  Mrs.  Bishop  in  the  hour 
of  her  bereavement. 


“  1  use  the 
bindings  that 
last  as  long  as 
the  skirt  and 
look  as  well 
as  they  wear.” 
The  I  n 

Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindins^s 
lexcel  all  others 
for  service  and 
beauty. 

^  o/ 5.  H.  &  M."  miniafure  figures  showing 
The  latest  Parisian  costumes,  mailed  for  10c.  instamps. 

TheS.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box699.  N.  V. 

“S.H.&M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


PKK.SEKVE  YOLK  EVANGELLST8, 

Now  that  The  EvAyOBUsr  is  published  iu  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisna 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordei 
We  can  supply  snch  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pc  stage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Rvanoblist.  P.  O.  Box  2590,  >ew 
VarU  city. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  WOMEN  IN  LONDON. 

The  third  week  in  June  was  made  memora¬ 
ble  by  the  meetings  cf  the  British  Temperance 
Women  of  two  or  more  societies,  with  not  a 
few  well-known  American  delegates  to  greet 
them.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  presided  at  the 
opening  sessions,  she  being  the  President  and 
recognized  head  of  the  cause  among  the 
women  of  Great  Britain.  The  London  Chris¬ 
tian  of  June  27th  says: 

Reports  were  submitted  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  various  branches  of  work, 
embracing  such  subjects  as  evangelism,  social 
purity,  Bible  lessons,  scientific  temperance  in¬ 
struction,  Brewster  Sessions,  the  Inebriates’ 
Home,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  last,  it  was 
stated  that  the  New  Farm  House  in  Surrey 
would  probably  be  opened  next  month ;  new 
departments  were  formed,  including  anti-gam¬ 
bling,  prison,  and  police  court  work.  During 
the  two  days  of  council  resolutions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  and  heartily  passed  bearing  on  anti¬ 
lynching,  criminal  law  amendment,  local 
veto,  Sunday-closing,  grocers’  licenses,  police 
matrons,  the  Armenian  massacres,  public 
amusements,  and  other  related  topics.  In 
the  course  of  the  council  meetings  many  of  the 
more  prominent  visitors  from  America  and 
other  lands  were  introduced  and  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  deliberations. 

The  great  public  meeting  of  the  B.  W.  T. 
A.  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  Queen’s 
Hall  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  assemblage.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  be¬ 
ing  much  fatigued  by  the  strain  of  thepreced 
ing  days,  her  place  in  the  chair  was  ably  filled 
by  Mrs.  Oriniston  Chant.  She  paid  a  high  and 
much-applauded  tribute  to  the  President  for 
the  services  she  had  rendered  to  the  cause. 
Rousing  addresses  followed  from  Mrs.  Clara 
Hoffman  of  New  York,  as  to  the  movement 
in  the  States;  by  Miss  Agnes  Weston,  who 
described  the  progress  of  temperance  in  the 
Royal  Navy ;  by  Miss  Willard,  who  introduced 
Mrs.  Barker  of  Dakota,  a  lady  who  has  done 
a  great  work  in  that  Western  State ;  and  by 
Miss  Lilian  Phelps  of  Canada,  who,  in  a 
speech  of  great  ability,  mingled  a  historical 
review  of  bygone  centuries  with  some  impres 
sions  gathered  during  her  stay  in  London. 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  Local 
Veto,  and  a  message  of  condolence  and  thanks 
was  sent  to  Lady  Henry.  Madame  Sterling 
delighted  everybody  by  her  expressive  and 
heartfelt  song,  and  the  White  Ribbon  choir 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  wonder¬ 
fully  stimulating  evening. 

The  W.  W.  U.  T.  U.  celebrated  its  third 
biennial  convention  by  meetings  in  Queen’s 
Hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  when  the 
poceedings  were  marked  by  the  same  lively 
interest  and  zeal  that  characterized  the  British 
meetings.  Miss  Frances  Willard  gave  her 
Presidential  address  at  the  opening  session  on 
Wednesdy,  and  a  singularly  comprehensive 
and  able  utterance  it  was.  The  topics  touched 
upon  were  almost  legion.  The  poverty  and 
labor  problems,  the  growing  enfranchisement 
of  women,  the  White  Ribbon  movement,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  prohibition,  work  of  purity 
in  the  home  and  in  society,  the  Armenian  and 
opium  questions,  the  “color  line,”  prison  re¬ 
form,  the  pplyglot  petition,  and  many  other 
burning  questions  were  taken  up  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  genius  of  the  speaker,  while 
personal  references  to  fellow-workers  of  both 
sexes  in  many  lands,  added  to  the  weight  and 
worth  of  a  survey  of  the  year’s  work,  which 
ought  to  receive  leisured  and  careful  study  in 
Christian  homes.  We  give  one  short  extract 
from  the  opening  pages  of  the  address,  which 
is  all  our  space  will  allow:  “Prayer  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Women’s  Temperance  Cru¬ 
sade;  it  was  God’s  Pentecost  in  the  homes  of 
the  people.  Not  more  money,  but  more  love, 
was  needed  to  promote  the  common  joy  of  all. 
It  was  folly  to  ignore  the  effects  of  poverty  on 
evil  habits.  Only  our  ignorance  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  classes  could  account  for 
neglect  of  the  fact  that  the  relentless  competi¬ 
tion  of  machinery  was  grinding  into  dust  by 
a  heavier  heel  than  old-time  tyrannies,  great 
masses  of  our  population.  Poverty  was  the 
chief  procuring  cause  of  the  brutal  drinking 
habits  with  which  whole  areas  of  population 
were  distempered  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Twenty-one  years  of  study 
and  observation  had  convinced  her  that  pov¬ 
erty  was  a  prime  cause  of  intemperance,  and 
that  misery  was  the  mother  end  hereditary 
appetite  the  father  of  the  drink  hallucina- 
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tion.  If  wage-earners  and  women  did  but 
know  their  power,  if  they  realized  that  the 
destinies  of  the  world  are  absolutely  in  their 
hands,  and  that  by  combined  effort  they 
could  soon  become  an  army,  drilled  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  they  would  soon  discover  a  sense  of 
safety  and  the  possibility  of  victory.  Chris¬ 
tianity  first  made  the  home  possible,  and  had 
supplied  to  the  world  those  conditions  which 
rendered  organization  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  world’s  mothers  and  sisters,  daughters 
and  wives,  if  we  were  to  have  ‘sweeter  man¬ 
ners,  purer  laws.  ’  ” 

Many  matters  of  great  interest  came  before 
the  conference,  and  the  voices  were  heard  of 
numerous  leaders  in  the  cause.  One  very 
pathetic  item  in  the  program  was  the  memo¬ 
rial  service  for  friends  who  had  been  “pro¬ 
moted”  to  the  higher  sphere  of  service  during 
the  year.  Among  those  called  away  were 
Mrs.  Woodbridge  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Williams  of 
Montreal,  Prebendary  Grier,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Stearns  of  New  York. 
Miss  Weston  agaiti  reported  on  the  naval  work  ; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.  P. ,  was  heartily  thanked 
for  bis  courageous  action  on  the  Opium  Com¬ 
mission ;  the  work  in  Denmark  and  South 
Africa  was  described  ;  fraternal  delegates  from 
kindred  societies  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  were 
welcomed ;  and  a  large  number  of  brief 
speeches  were  made,  chiefiy  by  iadies,  but 
also  by  well-known  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  spread  of  total  abstinence  principles. 
Madame  Sterling’s  voice,  of  course,  was  heard, 
and  some  of  the  blind  students  from  Norwood 
charmed  the  audience  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  gave  a 
reception  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  the  foreign  delegates;  it  was 
largely  attended,  and  proved  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  occasion. 

The  Albert  Hall  meeting  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  fittinir  crown  to  the  series.  It 
focussed  and  gave  striking  expression  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  generated  during 
the  preceding  days.  The  splendid  auditorium 
was  packed  in  every  corner  with  the  largest 
and  most  picturesque  assembly  we  have  ever 
seen.  Over  12,000  tickets  were  distributed 
within  its  walls.  It  was  a  triumph  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  spectacle  was  one  which  must 
linger  long  in  the  memories  of  all  who  were 
pesent.  The  great  Polyglot  Petition  of  women 
against  the  drink  tralfic,  a  portion  of  which 
was  festooned  all  round  the  facade  of  the  bal¬ 
cony  and  box  sections  of  the  hall,  was  made 
up  of  thirteen  immense  rolls,  the  paper  sheets 
being  pasted  on  linen  and  measuring  several 
miles  in  length.  It  contains  over  7,000,000 
signatures,  which  have  been  exhibited  in  fifty 
different  languages  and  in  ail  the  important 
countries  of  the  world.  The  idea  was  mooted 
by  Miss  Willard  some  years  ago.  and  was  part 
of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Leavitt,  the  first  round- 
the-world  missionary  of  the  W.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
It  contains  some  half  a  million  English  names 
The  150  delegates  having  it  in  charge  arrived 
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on  the  Berlin,  and  the  precious  document,  in  j 
fourteen  boxes,  was  carefully  transported  to 
the  metropolis  and  arranged  in  the  hall  as 
above  described. 

At  the  hour  of  opening  the  proceedings  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  marched  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  platform,  and  were  succeeded  in 
due  order  by  delegations  from  some  twenty 
five  temperance  organizations.  Following 
these  were  groups  of  represehtatives  in  cos-  ; 
tume  of  thirty  of  the  principal  nationalities  of 
the  world,  bearing  the  flags  of  their  respec-  , 
live  countries.  The  picture,  as  they  filed 
along  to  different  positions  on  the  orchestra, 
was  a  particularly  imposing  one,  and  iiliis-  . 
trated  in  a  very  effective  way  the  oecumenical 
aspect  of  the  temperance  movement. 

The  program  was  long,  varied,  and  full  of 
interest.  After  all  had  joined  in  singing  the 
100th  Psalm  and  in  repeating  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  to 
the  foreign  friends  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
the  President  of  the  evening.  Her  ladyship’s 
voice  rang  out  clearly  and  musically  as  she 
expatiated  in  glowing  terms  on  the  inter¬ 
national  and  world-wide  nature  of  this  tem¬ 
perance  crusade  among  women.  She  said  that 
in  the  coming  better  time  man  and  woman 
will  march  side  by  side  in  the  endeavor  to 
better  humanity,  having  one  Master,  even 
Christ.  The  cause  is  destined  to  be  victorious 
because  it  is  the  cause  of  God  himself. 

Madame  Sterling,  with  her  wonderful  voice, 
filled  the  great  hall  with  pathetic  song.  Then 
Miss  Weston  once  more  spoke  of  temperance 
triumphs  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Having  to  leave 
early.  Canon  Wilberforce  spoke  next.  From  a 
heart  that  had  often  during  the  past  twenty 
years  been  well-nigh  broken  with  the  misery 
of  the  race,  he  welcomed  the  lady  delegates 
from  afar,  and  bade  them  God  speed.  A  reso¬ 
lution  expressive  of  thanks  to  the  Government 
for  introducing  the  Local  Veto  Bill  was  moved 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Raper,  and  enthusiastically  voted.  Miss 
Willard  responded  to  the  welcome  extended 
to  the  friends  from  abroad.  Then  the  venera¬ 
ble  Mother  Stewart  of  Ohio  was  introduced 
by  the  President,  but  all  that  her  feelings 
would  permit  her  to  utter  were  the  words, 
“The  Lord  be  magnified  ;  Hallelujah  !” 

Mrs.  Hoffman  of  New  York  almost  electri¬ 
fied  the  meeting  with  her  powerful  words  of 
appeal.  She  was  specially  urgent  in  her  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  men  of  England  and  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  put  down  the  cursed  traffic  in  alcohol, 
opium,  and  narcotics,  so  as  to  give  the  little 
ones  a  chance.  If  the  men  will  not  do  it, 
then  in  God’s  name  let  them  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  women,  who  will  do  it.  She  said  that 
if  this  was  the  first  women’s  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  it  would  not  be  the 
last,  for  they  were  coming  back  again  in  still 
stronger  force.  But  she  was  outdone  by  the 
next  speaker,  Mrs.  Rounds  of  New  York,  who 
confessed  they  were  feeling  so  much  at  home 
in  England,  she  was  not  sure  they  would 
leave  it.  The  torrent  of  eloquence  flowed  on 
in  brief  speeches  from  Miss  Phelps  of  Canada, 
Miss  Hattie  Brown  of  Ohio,  Miss  Yates  of 
Maine,  Miss  Belle  Kearney  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mrs.  Burt  of  New  York. 

As  last  year,  the  most  effective  and  pathetic 
item  in  the  whole  evening’s  program  was  the 
song  of  the  slum  children  from  Somers  Town, 
“There’s  a  shadow  on  the  home,”  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  band  of  White  Ribbon  children, 
“We  are  coming  to  the  rescue.”  These  hast 
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Some  one  has  written  that  the  kingbird  can¬ 
not  be  of  much  damage  to  an  apiary  because 
he  builds  his  nest  off  in  the  woods.  I  never 
knew  a  kingbird  to  build  his  nest  in  the  woods, 
but  for  more  than  half  a  century  I  have  known 
them  to  build  in  orchards  near  to  houses,  and 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  shot  them  away  from  my 
bee  hives  when  they  were  catching  bees.  Now 
I  think  that  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
they  do  catch  some  bees,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  in  the  last  few  years  I  have  had  several 
colonies  wrecked  by  the  kingbirds  catching 
the  young  queen  as  she  went  out  to  meet  her 
friend. 

Now  to  offset  the  wicked  side  of  the  king¬ 
bird’s  life,  let  us  see  if  we  can  say  anything 
in  his  favor.  The  United  States  agricultural 
report  for  1893  says  that  the  stomachs  of  171 
kingbirds  from  different  States  were  carefully 
examined,  and  only  fourteen  of  the  171  con¬ 
tained  any  trace  of  the  honey  bee,  and  of  the 
fifty  bees  found  forty  of  them  were  positively 
identified  as  drones,  while  only  four  of  the 
other  ten  were  identified  as  workers,  six  be¬ 
ing  too  far  decomposed  to  show  which  they 
were.  Score  one  for  the  kingbird  on  that. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kingbird  de¬ 
stroys  myriads  of  noxious  insects  of  all  kinds. 
The  same  agricultural  report  says  the  kingbird 
is  very  fond  of  “robber  flies,”  and  that  their 
remains  have  been  found  quite  liberally  in  the 
bird’s  stomach.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Professor  Riley  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the 
big  flies  has  been  known  to  kill  141  honey  bees 
in  a  single  day. 

On  the  whole,  a  very  high  court  has  made 
out  a  very  good  case  for  the  kingbird,  and  I 
am  very  glad  of  it,  for  he  is  a  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  bird,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  insist  on  his  keeping  at  a  re¬ 
spectable  distance  from  my  bees  in  swarming 
time  for  fear  he  might  make  a  mistake  and 
catch  a  young  queen  instead  of  a  drone. — J. 
H.  Stevens. 
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on  North  Main  Street,  in  the  best  residence 
section  of 


are  coming  to  the  rescue, 
marched  down  the  hall,  and  wound  a  cordon 
of  white  ribbon  round  the  group  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  amid  the  resounding  and  approving 
plaudits  of  the  vast  audience.  Resolutions 
were  passed  endorsing  the  polyglot  petition, 
and  requesting  that  it  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  Lady  Battersea  and 
Lady  Harcourt,  who  were  present,  sent  up  to 
the  President  a  message  of  greeting  and  good 
cheer.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  heartily  thanked 
all  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
great  demonstration,  and  Dr.  Newman  Hall, 
having  read  some  verses  composed  by  himself 
for  the  occasion,  dismissed  the  assembly  with 
the  benediction. 

A  large  body  of  the  delegates  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Priory,  Reigate,  on  Friday  afternoon,  by 
the  invitation  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and 
much  enjoyed  her  generous  hospitality.  The 
“final  farewell”  was  taken  at  a  crowded  gath¬ 
ering  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  many  goodbye  words  of  heartfelt 
warmth  were  spoken.  Miss  Willard,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  intimated  that  after  the  return  of  the 
party  in  charge  of  their  polyglot  petition  from 
their  visits  to  the  northern  capitals,  a  meetin- 
would  take  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Taberg 
acle. 
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FROM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

My  course  of  composition  is  stopped,  foolish¬ 
ly  enough.  I  have  sent  four  leaves  to  Lon¬ 
don,  with  Lockhart’s  review.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  this  blunder ;  and  here  is  another.  For¬ 
getting  I  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time 
to  Lord  Gillies,  a  family  visit,  too,  the  devil 
tempted  me  to  accept,  etc.  .  .  .  And  now 
they  tell  me  poeple  have  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  present.  .  .  I  must  positively  take 
care  of  this  absurd  custom  of  confounding 
invitations. 


July  11,  1895. 
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HR.  FOSTER'S  RETURN  FROM  CHINA. 

Mr.  John  W.  Foster  has  arrived  at  his  home 
in  Washington  from  China,  where  he  served  as 
counsellor  to  the  Chinese  peace  envoys  in  the 
negotiations  to  end  the  war.  Mr.  Foster  has 
been  absent  from  Washington  on  this  mission 
nearly  seven  months,  having  started  on  De¬ 
cember  22nd.  Until  the  day  he  left  Shanghai 
for  home,  after  having  accompanied  Lord  Li 
to  Formosa  to  transfer  that  island  to  the 
Japanese  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  Mr.  Foster  was  en> 
gaged  almost  night  and  day  in  the  labors  of 
his  office,  and  he  comes  back  fatigued  and 
ready  for  a  summer’s  rest.  This  he  will  take 
at  his  cottage  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the 
Thousand  Islands  The  strain  of  his  duties, 
however,  has  not  been  so  great  as  has  been 
represented.  Reports  have  been  printed  to 
the  effect  that  anxiety  over  the  delivery  of 
Formosa,  and  the  danger  to  Lord  Li’s  life  in 
consequence  of  the  disfavor  in  which  he  was 
held  for  ceding  the  territory,  had  aged  Mr. 
Foster  twenty  years.  These  statements  are 
great  exaggerations. 

In  conversation  with  a  United  Press  reporter 
on  July  8th,  Mr.  Foster  said : 

“There  is  good  reason  to  expect  permanent 
peace  between  the  two  empires.  The  terms 
demanded  by  Japan  may,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  be  regarded  as  reasonable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Liao -Tung 
peninsula.  The  treaty  has  been  observed  and 
carried  out  by  China  with  scrupulous  good 
faith.  Her  conduct  in  this  respect  has  created 
a  very  favorable  impression  in  Japan.” 

“Cable  despatches  announcing  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  arrangements  for  a  loan  of  $80,000,- 
000  to  China  contain  speculations  as  to 
China’s  ability  to  meet  her  flnancial  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Japan.  Is  there  any  warrant  for  the 
intimation  that  she  will  fail  in  that  regard?” 

“I  think  not.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan, 
which  has  been  placed  through  Russian  influ¬ 
ence,  will  enable  China  to  pay  the  first  two 
installments  of  the  indemnity.  These  two  in¬ 
stallments  cover  half  the  indemnity,  and  the 
balance,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
will  be  a  comparatively  easy  burden  for  the 
Chinese  Government,  if  any  skill  whatever  is 
shown  in  the  management  of  the  imperial  rev¬ 
enues.  The  country  has  great  resources,  and 
has  never  yet  failed  in  its  financial  engage¬ 
ments.  Hence  the  peace  concluded  at 
Shimonoseki  is  not  likely  to  be  broken  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortcomings  of  China.  If  a 
rupture  occurs,  il  is  more  likely  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  intermeddling  of  the  European 
powers.  ” 

What  is  thought  of  the  attitude  of  these 
powers  towards  the  parties  to  the  recent  con¬ 
test  ?” 

•  The  intervention  of  Russia,  on  account  of 
the  terms  of  peace,  was  not  unexpected,  and 
it  is  not  unnatural,  in  view  of  her  predominat¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  Orient,  especially  on  the 
North  Pacific  coast  of  Asia.  That  France  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  Russia  created  no  surprise 
in  the  East ;  but  that  Germany  should  unite 
with  them  in  a  display  of  force  against  Japan 
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was  entirely  unexpected,  and  is  not  yet  un¬ 
derstood.  British  residents  in  China  and 
Japan  are  very  bitter  in  criticism  of  their 
Government  for  its  abstention  in  the  matter. 
They  allege  that  its  failure  to  join  with  the 
other  powers  in  rearranging  the  terms  of  peace 
has  lost  for  their  country  much  prestige,  and 
has  left  Russia  a  free  hand  in  its  influence  and 
control  of  Pekin.  ” 

“Of  all  the  countries  diplomatically  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  contest,  the  United  States  has 
come  out  of  it  with  the  best  grace.  From  the 
first,  her  interest  has  been  recognized  by  both 
belligerents  as  purely  unselfish,  her  only  de¬ 
sire  being  to  render  such  service  “as  would 
bring  about  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 
The  conduct  of  the  State  Department  in  its 
very  delicate  relations  with  both  combatants 
has  been  marked  by  good  judgment  and  by 
few  mistakes,  and  the  good  offices  of  our  Min¬ 
isters  and  Consuls  in  China  and  Japan,  where 
they  represented  the  interests  of  both  govern¬ 
ments,  have  been  very  useful  and  are  highly 
appreciated  by  both  nations.” 

Mr.  Foster  was  asked  why  he  declined  to 
accept  the  offer  to  remain  in  China  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Government,  the  first  offer  ever 
made  to  any  foreigner  to  enter  the  councils 
of  that  nation.  He  answered  that  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  he  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  foreign  lands,  and  was 
now  anxious  to  live  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his 
own  country. 

Mr.  Foster’s  statement  that  the  demands  of 
Japan  were  reasonable  in  view  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  time  the  negotiation  began, 
makes  pertinent  a  summary  of  what  Japan 
was  induced  to  abate  from  those  demands, 
illustrating  the  value  to  China  of  his  services, 
inasmuch  as  tbe  Chinese  concede  that,  but  for 
Mr.  Foster’s  presence  at  Shimonoseki  and 
Chee  Foo,  there  probably  would  have  been  no 
agreement.  The  Pekin  and  Tien  Tsin  Times, 
in  an  editorial  review  of  the  negotiations,  says 
that  the  treaty  as  finally  promulgated  showed 
an  abatement  of  one-third  ($144,400,000)  of 
the  amount  of  indemnity  claimed ;  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-half  of  the  area  of  territory  claimed ' 
on  the  mainland  (the  Liao-Tung  peninsula, 
which  Japan  promised  Russia  to  return  to 
China)  ;  the  reduction  of  the  payment  to  be 
made  by  China  of  tbe  cost  of  the  Japanese  army 
of  occupation,  pending  the  performance  of 
treaty  obligations  by  China,  from  the  whole 
estimated  sum  ($1,600,000)  to  one-quarter  of 
the  cost  ($400,000) ;  the  restriction  of  oc 
cupation  of  Chinese  territo^  by  Japanese 
troops  to  one  port— Wei-Hei- Wei  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Shan  Tung— and  the  abandonment  of 
the  right  to  occupy  Feng-Tien  Fu  (Moukden), 
in  the  province  of  Shan  Tung.  There  was 
also  a  complete  abandonment  by  Japan  of  the 
claim  for  special  privileges  to  her  subjects 
trading  in  China,  the  immunity  from  certain 
taxation  imposed  by  China  upon  other  for¬ 
eigners  doing  business  in  her  territory,  and 
tbe  right  of  Japanese  traders  to  pay  for  their 
purchases  in  China  in  the  currency  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Foster  brings  home  with  him  many  val¬ 
uable  souvenirs  of  bis  trip.  Conspicuous 
among  them  is  a  pair  of  most  magnificent 
vases,  presented  to  him  by  the  merchants  of 
Tokio  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  peace. 


Ridobs  Food  Is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolrich  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


THE  MIRACLE  AT  THE  BED  SEA. 

In  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Victoria  Institute,  London,  to  Gen.  C. 
W.  Darling  (Honorable  Secretary  at  Utica  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  Associate 
Member  of  the  Victoria  Institute),  the  folJow- 
ing  statement  is  made : 

Major-General  Tulloch  has  lately  carried 
out  a  War  Office  survey  in  that  part  of  Egypt 
through  which  the  route  of  the  Exodus  was 
said  to  have  lain.  The  conformation  of  the 
country  had  somewhat  altered  since  that  event 
took  place  3,400  years  ago,  but  what  especially 
came  under  his  notice  was  the  action  of  a  gale 
of  wind,  which  had  stopped  all  survey  work 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Menzableh,  which  in 
a  few  hours  carried  the  waters  of  the  lake  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon,  leaving  all  sailing  vessels 
resting  on  the  damp  bed  of  the  lake. 

This  information  was  given  by  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Tulloch,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Victoria  In¬ 
stitute,  held  in  London,  June  17th,  at  which 
time  an  interesting  discussion  ensued,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  wherever  tbe  passage  of 
he  Israelites  took  place,  the  possibility  of 
water  being  influenced  by  wind  to  so  great  an 
extent  was  clearly  demonstrated. 

Three  interesting  papers  were  then  read  in 
regard  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  early 
times,  showing  that  there  was  not  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  a  trade  3,000  years 
ago  from  India  westward,  but  also  of  a  trade 
by  sea. 

During  the  meeting  a  vase  was  exhibited 
which  bad  upon  it  a  Chinese  inscription.  It 
had  been  found  with  a  mummy  by  an  ar¬ 
chaeologist  long  resident  in  Egypt. 
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WIIX  THB  KNGLl'iH  LANGUAGB  BECOMB 
CKIVEKSAE? 

More  people  speak  English  than  any  other 
language  now  in  use  in  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  increase  in  the  use  of  English  is  so 
rapid  that  it  may  ultimately  outstrip  all  the 
European  languages  collectively. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
twice  as  many  people  in  Europe  spoke  French 
as  English,  and  twice  as  many  spoke  German 
as  English.  More  persons  in  Europe  spoke 
Italian  than  English,  and,  in  fact,  English 
had  a  subordinate  rank. 

One  reason  of  the  rapid  and  general  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  English  language  has  been  that 
colonization  from  Great  Britain  has  been  very 
much  larger  than  from  other  countries,  and 
the  English  have  made  their  influence  felt 
more  decisively  than  have  the  people  of  other 
nations  in  colonies. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Holland  ha‘=i  to-day  ex¬ 
tensive  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  present  population  of  Holland  is  4,O0O,OOU. 
and  of  the  Dutch' colonies  24,000.000.  But  the 
Dutch  language  has  never  been  extended  to 
any  great  extent  by  reason  of  these  colonies, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  never  learned 
Dutch. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  through 
colonization  and  otherwise,  110,000,000  people 
now  speak  English,  instead  of  20,000,000,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

German  has  held  its  own  without  variance 
for  nearly  100  years,  and  is  still  spoken  by  18 
per  cent,  of  those  speaking  any  European  lan¬ 
guage.  Russian  has  fallen  off  a  little,  not  in 
numbere,  but  in  percentage,  and  so  all  the 
Latin  languages. 

In  Euri'pe  to-day  German  stands  at  the 
head.  It  is  the  language  of  08,000,000  people, 
Russian  follows  with  00,000,000,  French  with 
45,000,000,  English  with  ^,000,000,  Italian 
with  31,000,000,  and  Spanish  with  17,000,000. 

In  the  United  States  tne  growth  of  English 
has  been,  and,  continues  to  be,  most  rapid, 
and  the  two  countries  which  are  gaining  most 
by  the  increase  of  population,  the  United 
States  and  Australia,  are  both  English  speak¬ 
ing  countries,  and  bid  fair  to  keep  English  at 
the  head. 


MB.  GLADSTONE’S  MISSING  FINGER. 

The  Hawarden  Paris  Magazine  for  May  gave 
an  interesting  reference  to  the  accident  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  one  of  his  Angers. 
The  accident  happened  fifty-one  years  ago,  at 
a  shooting  party  in  Hope  parish.  It  was 
caused  probably  by  concussion  on  his  reload¬ 
ing  the  second  barrel  of  a  ^u.  This  gun  still 
exists.  The  death  of  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  in  Broughton,  says  the 
writer  in  the  magazine,  brings  the  incident  of 
the  past  to  the  mind,  for  Evan  Jones  was  one 
of  the  under- keepers  present.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
forefinger  was  badly  torn,  and  on  his  return 
to  Hawarden  the  late  Dr.  Harrison  of  Chester, 
amputated  the  finger  in  the  ante  room  at  the 
Rectory,  Mr.  Glailstone’s  late  friend.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Phillimore,  being  present,  and  most  kindly 
assisting  by  hobling  his  hand.  Mr.  Gladstone 
always  testifies  to  having  felt  no  pain  till  the 
severe  pain  of  the  operation.  Upon  this  the 
Daily  News  remarks :  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  will  be  indifferent  to  allusions  to  this 
subject  in  the  local  magazine  may  be  inferred 
from  what  became  known  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  his  portrait  was  painted  for  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  The  artist  on  that 
occasion  painted  in  the  finger  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  <loes  not  possess.  Notice  was  taken 
of  this  in  the  Daily  News.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  although  it  might  be  good  art  to  avoid 
attracting  the  eye  to  a  mutilated  finger,  it  was 
a  pity  to  sacrifiee  truth  to  art  in  a  picture  in 
tended  to  be  a  historic  portrait.  So  far  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  objecting  to  an  accu¬ 
rate  delineation,  he  had  himself  caused  the 
fingerstall  whijh  he  wears  over  the  remnant 
of  the  amputated  finger  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  painter.  The  artist  therefore  readily  fell 
in  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  agreed  with 
the  Daily  News.  —  Westminster  Budget. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  CHIU. 

IThese  very  interesting  looking  people  are 
natives  of  Chili,  in  South  America.  They  are 
called  Araucanians,  and  are  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  warlike  of  all  the  natives  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  medium  in  height  and  red¬ 
dish  brown  in  color.  They  are  brave,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  generous,  and  ardent  lovers  of  lib¬ 
erty.  This  great  love  of  freedom  caused  them 
to  make  a  brilliant  resistance  against  the 
Spaniards  When  the  Spaniards  began  fight¬ 
ing  in  Chili,  they  found  themselves  defeated 
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again  and  again  by  these  brave  Indians.  At 
first  the  latter  only  fought  with  bows  and 
arrows,  but  when  they  saw  how  superior  were 
the  weapons  of  their  enemies,  they  began  to 
fashion  spears  and  swords  for  themselves. 
For  two  hundred  years  they  resisted  the 
Spaniards,  until  at  last  their  enemies  had  to 
leave  them  alone. 

The  Araucanians  are  governed  by  chiefs, 
who  are  really  little  more  than  leaders  in  war. 
Every  year  a  council  is  held  in  a  large  plain, 
but  the  people  all  come  with  arms,  so  the 
chiefs  dare  only  make  such  laws  as  meet  with 
general  approval. 

If  war  is  declared,  messengers  bearing  ar¬ 
rows  dipped  in  blood  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  summon  the  people. 

The  religion  of  these  people  is  very  strange. 
They  have  a  supreme  god  called  Pillan,  and 
several  lesser  ones— the  God  of  Good,  the  God 
of  Evil,  and  the  God  of  War.  But  they  have 
neither  temples  nor  priests,  and  their  worship 
consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  under  a 
sacred  tree. 


For  Mind  Tiredness 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Olet,  Danbury,  Conn.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  in  mind  tiredness  from  overwork,  dyspepsia 
and  nervous  conditions,  and  found  it  alway.s  very 
beneficial.” 


GREENLAND  EXPLORATION. 

The  Greenland  Scientific  Expedition  sailed 
Saturday,  June  24th,  from  Brooklyn,  on  the 
steamer  Portia.  At  St.  Johns  the  party  were 
transferred  to  the  steam  barkentine  Kite,  for 
tJreenland.  The  expedition  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Peary’s  brother,  Emil 
Diebitsch  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  of 
Chicago  University  ;  Professor  L  L.  Dyche  of 
the  Kansas  State  University;  Theodore  Le 
boutillier  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  John  E. 
Walsh  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  only  passen¬ 
ger  will  be  Echi  Ocb-A,  better  known  as  Bill, 
the  little  Eskimo  girl,  who  during  the  past 
winter  has  resided  with  Mrs.  Peary  in  Wash 
ington.  The  object  in  view  is  to  reach 
Bowdoin  Bay,  North  Greenland,  there  to  com- 
niunciate  with  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  to  afford  them  means  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to  afford 
the  scientists  who  accompany  the  expedition 
opportunities  to  study  the  geology  and  glaciers 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  flora  and  fauna. 
The  arrival  at  Bowdoin  Bay  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  last  days  of  July,  and  Peary 
promised  to  be  there  not  later  than  August 
15th.  The  explorer  went  to  Greenland  to 
prosecute  his  investigation  of  the  detached 
land  lying  to  the  north  of  Gieenland.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  so  last  year  were  unsuccessful  on 
account  of  unusual  storms,  and  he  was  to  re 
new  the  effort  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  This 
work  is  supplemental  to  his  map  of  the  entire 
north  coast  of  Greenland  three  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Peary  goes  to  St.  Johns,  and  there  will 
await  the  return  of  the  expedition. 


The  Second  Suiuiuer, 

manr  mothers  believe,  is  tbe  most  precarioos  in  a  child's 
life;  cenerally  it  may  be  true,  but  you  will  And  that 
mothers  and  physicians  familiar  with  the  value  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  3Iilk  do  not  so  re¬ 
gard  it. 
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It  is  not  safe  to 
use  a  poor  com¬ 
plexion  soap.  An 
old,  tried  soap  like 
Constantine’s  may 
be  depended  upon 
for  purity.  It  Is  a 
w-onderful  beauti- 
fier  of  the  skin. 
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LADIES  !  ! 

Oo  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  so 
send  this  •’ Ad”  and  15c.  m  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  14'^-  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  jou  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  IncouK  M,  Bik  premiums, 
etc  ,  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  send  tor  terms.  (Eviii.) 

THE  GRE.Vr  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  389.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


WASHmOTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tlioumndsof  Millinmt,)  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Warbington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
vour  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con- 
ilitioii  of  affairs. 

“Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIKRCK, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  ^  npt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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AN  IDEAL  PLACE 

for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 

The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

Write  for  niustrated  Souvenir  and  Fuli 
Particulars. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 


In  the  Mountaina  of  Pennaylvanla.  Only  414  hours  from 
New  Yoik:  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  uusurpa:  sed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  Iree.  M.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


Woman’s  Beauty. 

Cbicaoo,  Aug.  81,  IBM. 

Some  pmple  seem  to 
think  that  a  tonic  Is 
only  necessary  when 
they  have  run  so  low 
as  to  have  toconsulta 
ohyslclan.  This  Is  In- 
Jorrect.  1  say,  every 
physician  says,  “Eat 
well,  drink  that  which 
Is  nourishing  and  en¬ 
ergy-giving.”  1  know 
of  nothing  which  an¬ 
swers  this  purpose  bet¬ 
ter  than  Pabst  Malt 
Extract,  The  “  Best” 

Tonic.  Ladies,  espe* 
daily,  will  And  Pabst 
Malt  Extract  a  splen. . 
did  tonic  to  build  up 
their  systems,  chang. 

Ing  that  weary,  tired 
feeling  to  one  of  energy  and  activity,  giving  them 
strength,  both  pbysIcEU  and  mental,  to  bear  those 
thousand  and  one  exacting  household  cares. 

W.  HANNA,  U.  D. 

Life,  vivacity  and  beauty  result  from  its  use.  Sold  by 
dniggista.  Books  Free.  Mention  this  paper  and  address, 
PABST,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  liealth.  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  jear  Klevaior.  .  lei  irc  bells,  steam  heat,  s  .n- 
parlor,  and  prom*na.ie  nn  the  roof.  Su'tes  of  riouis  with 
baths.  Dry,  ion '<•  air.  S.ir»io.!a  waters.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Croquet,  etc.  Mussace  elect  icity,  all  baths  and  all 
health  apnlinnvt  8.  New  Turkish,  Russiao  and  Matural 
Sulphur  Balhs,  Sen  I  tor  illustrated  circular. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  O  8  for  the  painless  extrac- 
lio:i  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
oviT  70,0(X)  people  without  ac- 
cideot. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

Tao  SIXTH  AVKNIIE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  It  getting  thin— lessening  in  volnme  ?  If  so,  I  can  help 
you.  If  totally  bald  do  noi  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  10  years.  If  bit  rested,  send  self-a'idre-sed  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  Miss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  CenireviUe  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


I  lUHtS  WHtiit  All  ELSE TaTlsT 


I  Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good, 
in  time.  Sold  hy  druggists. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Ego  Vermicelli.  —  Boil  six  eggs  twenty 
minutes.  Make  one  pint  of  cream  sauce,  to 
which  add  whites  of  eggs,  cut  up  in  fine  pieces 
Place  six  slices  of  toast  on  a  platter,  on  .which 
pour  the  cream  sauce  nicely  seasoned.  Rub 
yolks  through  a  strainer  over  the  sauce  and 
garnish  with  parsley. 

Steamed  Eggs. — Steamed  eggs  are  delicious. 
Butter  a  deep  tin  and  break  carefully  into  it 
as  many  eggs  as  are  needed.  Sprinkle  them 
with  pepper,  salt  and  bits  of  butter ;  place  in 
a  steamer  over  boiling  water  until  done.  This 
will  be  found  better  than  poaching  them, 
especially  if  cooked  for  an  invalid. 

Eggs  a  la  Benedictine  —Cut  three  English 
muffins  in  halves  and  toast  very  delicately. 
Cut  six  pieces  of  boiled  ham  very  thin  and  of 
a  size  to  fit  the  muffins ;  lay  a  piece  on  each 
half  muffin ;  keep  hot  in  a  moderate  oven 
while  six  eggs  are  poached.  Put  a  poached 
egg  on  each  piece  of  toast  and  serve  hot  with 
sauce  Hollandaise. 

A  Daytime  Cover.— A  beautiful  cover  is  made 
to  throw  over  the  bed  during  the  day.  It  is  just 
large  enough  to  fit  smoothly  without  banging 
off,  and  is  of  shrimp  colored  linen  worked  in 
a  stamped  spreading  design,  with  ivory  colored 
flax.  A  broad  lace  insertion  is  set  in  with  a 
border  to  match.  A  toilet  set  to  correspond  is 
very  handsome  with  this  spread. 

To  Loosen  a  Glass  Fruit  Jar  Top.  — There 
is  often  a  w-earying  struggle  to  loosen  the  top 
of  a  glass  can  of  fruit.  There  need  be  no 
trouble  if  the  can  is  quickly  inverted  and  the 
head  plunged  into  a  kettle  of  very  hot  water. 
The  same  treatment  will  suffice  to  start  the 
obdurate  glass  stopper  of  a  perfumery  bottle. 
The  principle  is  to  swell  the  neck  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  so  that  the  cover  will  move  readily  in  it. 
This  is  best  done  by  the  method  described. 

A  Cure  for  Hoarseness.— Now,  when  the 
grip  is  so  common,  it  may  be  well  to  give  this 
little  remedy  for  hoarseness,  which  several 
persons  tell  us  that  they  have  tried  effectually. 
Bake  a  lemon  or  sour  orange  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven,  then  open  the  fruit 
at  one  end  and  dig  out  the  inside,  sweetening 
with  sugar  or  molasses.  It  is  said  that  this 
will  not  only  cure  hoarseness,  but  will  re 
move  pressure  from  the  lungs. 

Orange  and  Cocoanut  Candy.  —To  two  cup 
fuls  of  granulated  sugar  add  the  grated  rind 
and  half  the  juice  of  a  small  orange,  together 
with  enough  cold  water  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  sugar.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil  add  half 
a  cupful  of  dessicated  or,  better,  freshly- 
grated  cocoanut.  Let  it  boil,  without  stir¬ 
ring,  until  it  stiffens  in  cold  water,  so  that 
you  can  take  it  up  in  a  very  soft  ball.  Take 
from  the  fire,  and  set  saucepan  and  all  in  a 
cold  place  until  the  syrup  is  nearly  cool,  then 
stir  vigorously  until  it  becomes  thick  and 
white,  and  pour  quickly  on  a  buttered  plate. 
Cut  in  squares. 

A  Durable  Floor  Stain.— Take  one  third 
turpentine  and  two  thirds  boiled  linseed  oil, 
with  a  little  Japanese  dryer  added.  Buy  a 
can  of  burnt  sienna  and  blend  it  thoroughly 
with  this  mixture.  This  gives  a  rich  reddish 
brown.  Mix  the  paint  quite  thin,  so  that  it 
will  run  readily.  Lay  it  on  with  a  good  sized 
brush,  stroking  the  brush  the  way  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Put  on  several  coats,  al¬ 
lowing  each  one  to  become  perfectly  dry. 
Lastly,  give  the  floor  a  good  coat  of  varnish, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  will  be  found  as 
satisfactory  as  a  stained  floor  can  be  and  easily 
kept  clean.  The  varnish  gives  it  the  appear 
ance  of  polished  wood.  It  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition  by  simply  dusting  and  wiping 
off  with  an  oily  cloth. 


Lord  'Acton,  who  recently  delivered  his  in¬ 
augural  lecture  as  Professor  of  Modern  His¬ 
tory  at  Cambridge,  is  a  Catholic.  In  his  early 
life  he  applied  at  every  college  in  Cambridge 
to  be  admitted  as  a  student,  but  every  door 
was  closed  against  him.  Some  progress  in 
liberality  has  been  made  since  that  time. 
Lord  Acton  was  an  enthusiastic  follower  of 
Dr.  Dellinger,  and  an  opponent  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Papal  infallibility.  His  lecture,  as 
The  London  Times  says,  betrays  no  theologi¬ 
cal  bias  whatever.  He  takes  the  revolt  of 
Luther  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history, 
says  that  “modern  progress  is  coincident  with 
the  era  of  Protestant  development,”  and  that 
the  most  important  countries  of  the  globe 
“belong  to  the  conquests  of  the  Reformation.” 


Beecham’s  pills  for  consti¬ 
pation  104  and  25<  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist  s  and 
go  by  it. 

Aannxl  lalet  mor*  tkan  •.OOe.OM  boxMk 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  inRtltntiun  for  the  thoroughly  elective  and  perlectly 
Bcientilic  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  aU  mallcr- 
nnnt  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  kiiile. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  core 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportuniij  for 
treatment. 

U.  S,  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35»607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

BRN.  W.  E.  brown  a  son  North  Adams.  Mass. 


IS 

IODIDE  OF 
IRON 

ALSO  IN  STBUF.  | 

m 

Specially  recommendi'd  b*  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  lor  Scrofula,  (TuInor^,  King’s 
Fyil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Oonsmnrtion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Bio  d.  and  for 
stiinnlatlng  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCA RD.” 

E.  Focobra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


IOuina-Laroche 


FBEHCH  RATIOilAL 
PRIZE  of 

16,600.  Francs 


w 

.........  I 

French  Tonic  f 


THE  GREAT 


Your  druggist  must  have 
it — if  not,  send  nan*  and 
address  to 

£.  FOUGERA  k  CO. 
26-28  H.  William  St. 
ITew  York. 


Ail  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permaueuUy  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pio- 
duciug  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

.50c.  per-  box  at  Druggists  or  by  msll. 

JOIlN?4TON,  HOLLOWAY  *:  f'O., 
531  Coimuercc  Sst..  Philadelphia. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  reliered  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  sclentiflo  invention;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  rite  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

i  SIO  TriMt  Bldg.,  Losbvllle,  gy, 
vmtmt  j  Broadway^  lew  lerk. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANE  A  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Connsellors  In  Patent  Cases.  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  I'he  Evangelist. 


KIDDEirS  PA8TILLE8.^iu1.°gtieuho> 


0WZb8Ui8 


THE  EVANGELIST 


July  11, 18©5. 


is  a  Sign  of  Civilisation. 


\  A  CRUISE  I 


I  Round  the  ^ 

World  Party  S 


f  TO  THE 

^  Write  for 

^  Mediterranean.  ***^?.'*^ 

^  By  specially  chartered  steamer  “Friesland”  (7,116  tons), 
^  Janoary  26,  IKK,  rlsltlne  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  Halatta, 
^  Granada,  Alhambra,  Algrlers,  Cairo;  ten  days  In  Pales- 
^  tine,  Beyroul,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Home, 
^  Nice;  only  $550  and  up,  excurslona  fees,  etc..  Included. 

Ortranlzed  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ez-U.  S. 
#  Vlce<lonsul  at  Jerusalem.  Ocean  tickets  all  lines. 
^  Thirty  parties  to  Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

^  F.  C.  CLAKK,  Tourist  Agent, 

^  111  B'oadway,  New  York,  Official  Aeent  for  Pennsyl- 

^  vanla  and  Erie  Railroads,  General  Agent  In  the  U.  8. 
^  for  Great  Northern  Railway  of  England.  London 
W  Branch,  2  Charing  Cross;  Paris,  1  Rue  Anber;  Jaffa, 
^  Jerusalem ,  Beyront,  etc. 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 
NAV.  CO., 

TORONTO  &  MONTREAL  LINE.  The  splendid 
Royal  Mail  steamers  “Spartan,”  “Algerian,”  “Passport,” 
“Corsican”  leave  Toronto  dally  (Sundays  excepted)  at 
2  p.M„  call  at  Bowman ville.  Port  Hope.  Coburg.  Kings¬ 
ton,  lOUO  Islands,  Brockville,  Prescott.  Cornwall,  pass 
through  1000  Islands  and  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
daylight,  arrive  Montreal  0.30  p.m.  Returning,  leave 
Montreal  10  A.u.,  also  calling  at  Bay  of  Quinte  ports. 
Meals  and  berth  included  in  fare  going  west,  also  going 
east  in  June  and  September.  Aokhts:  J.  F.  Dolan,  To¬ 
ronto  ;  Thns.  Hanley,  Kingston;  U.  F.  Chaffee,  Montreal. 


ADIRONDACK 

T-R-O-U-T 

Fishing.  Best  In  the  mountains  all  summer. 
CASCADE  LAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,015  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis,  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular. 

E.  M.  WESTON,  CascadevlUe,  N.  Y. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
$8  to  $12  per  week.  Miss  M.  C.  JONES. 


TRAVELLERS 

bearing  CHEQUES  of  tbe 
CHEQUE  BANK  of  LONDON,  * 
have  tie  advantage  of  their  OWN 
BANK  ACCOUNT,  In  Cheques 
of  £l  and  upward,  that  are  caAed 
EVERYWHERE  by  Agents, 
Hotels,  Shops,  Steamships  and 
Railroads,  send  for  circular. 
FBEDEBICK  W.  PEBBT,  flea.  Agt. 
2  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  & 

WHITCOMB’S 

TOURS. 

AI.L  TBAVELIira  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 

A  party  of  limited  numbers  will  leave  New  York  In  Septem¬ 
ber  for  a 


Grand  Tour 

JAPAN  m)  CHINA. 


Tbe  westward  voyage  will  be  via  Honolnlu.  Tbe  tour 
through  Japan  will  be  much  more  comprehensive  than  Is  usu¬ 
ally  made,  and  ttiere  will  be  longer  sojonrns  at  all  the  chief 
cities  and  points  of  Interest.  In  China  there  will  be  visits  to 
Hong  Kong.  Macao,  and  the  great  city  of  Canton. 

In  connection  with  tbe  foregoing  and  leaving  New  York  In 
August,  a  tour  through  the 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 

with  visits  te  Honolulu,  the  Volcano  of  Kilanea,  etc. 

Alaska  and  Yellowstone  Park  In  Jnly. 

Colorado,  Utah,  and  Yellowstone  Park  In  July. 

Yellowstone  Park  and  return,  also  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Northwest,  and  California  in  September, 

Throughout  the  Summer  and  Autnmu,  numerous  short 
t  oars  to  popular  resorts. 

Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all  points. 


Send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  tour  desired. 
RAYMOND  &  WUITCOMR, 

31  East  Foarteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Baildlng,  Ken  York. 


“  Hartford  Line.” 

HARTFORD  &  NEW  YORK  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  CO. 

The  only  direct  passenger  and  freight  line  to  HART¬ 
FORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  SAYBROOK  POINT  and  inter¬ 
mediate  landings  on  the 

Beautiful  Connecticut  River, 

Connecting  with  railroads  to  Springfield,  Meriden,  Un- 
iouville  and  Waterbary  for  all  points  north,  south,  east 
and  west.  Steamer  leaves  Pier  24,  E.  R.,  foot  of  Peek 
Slip,  at  5  p.m.,  arriving  Hartford  7  a.m. 

A.  C.  GOODRICH.  Geii.  Mgr.  W.  B.  SMITH,  Agt. 

Hartford,  Coon,  Pier  24,  E.  R.,  N.  Y. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  delightful  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  in 
which  to  spend  yonr  summer  vacation .  Grand  scenery,  cool 
temperature.  Inexpensive.  Reached  direct  via  the  fine  pas¬ 
senger  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  &  PLANT  S.S. 
LINE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  night  at  sea.” 
Get  an  Invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  will 
tone  yon  up. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  lines  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  provinces.  Full  particulars  by  writing  to 
FRED  ROBLIN,  Freight  and  Passanger  Agent, 

20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  side  Ijewls  wharf),  Boston,  Mass. 


Primitive  peoples  are  little  concerned  about  the  nature 
of  their  food,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served.  With 
culture  and  refinement  comes  the  desire  to  elaborate  the 
menu,  and  devote  nx)re  time  and  attention  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  good 
digestion  to  begin  a  meal  with  solid  food;  but  if  a  little  hot 
bouillon  or  consomme  is  first  taken,  a  free  flow  of  gastric 
juice  is  promoted  and  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
and  digestion  of  heavier  food.  Thus,  we  have  scientific 
sanction  for  the  custom,  in  civilized  communities,  of  beginning 
dinner  with  soup,  a  habit  which  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  pleasure  which  the  palate  experiences  from  contact  with 

#  warm  liquids  after  a  fast  of  some  hours. 

J  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  invaluable  as  a  foundation 
X  or  “stock”  for  all  good  soups.  Its  convenience  and  economy 
5  justify  its  wide  popularity. 

0  A  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  may  be  had,  free, 

•  by  sending  your  address  to 

A  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE.  Ocean  Orove.  N.J.jSUMMER  HOMES 

Near  the  Beach.  Non  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat. 

CHARLES  J.  HUNT. 

“CORNISH  HOUSE,” 

Catskill  Mountains.  Strictly  first-class.  Modern  san¬ 
itary  conveniences.  Table  unexceptional  Accommo¬ 
dates  100.  Kates.  $8  to  $1.',  a  week. 

J.  C.  CORNISH.  ProD.,  Pine  Hills.  N.  Y. 

HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
cnisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


VERMONT  f  AND  ON  THS  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


Anew  illustrated  book,  describing  this  un^ualled 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE 
BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out- door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery  unsur¬ 
passed.  Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  S.  W.  CUMHINOS, 

S,P.A.,  858  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


fif'H  A  foMBiNATi,/*,  got  OF  Sweet  home^'Soap 

^innn  ^  7  A  ^  SOAP  Co 
PGR  >10.00* 
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